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“CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY.” 


Tux irregular mode of acquiring territory | 
devised by Mr. Seward, on which we have so 
often had occasion to comment, is rousing 
public attention on a matter of momentous 
importance. In the National House of Repre- 
bentatives it has drawn out a resolution from 
» member—Mr. Loughridge, of lowa—which | ted States has any authority, on behalf of the 
waa referred to the Committee on the Judix| ether ob to abe palanesten of pd den territory until 
diary, by which, it is said, it is receiving the | authorized by act of Congress so to do. 

attention its gravity merits. It is as follows: Unquestionably, the right of the treaty- 

—- It 1s understood that certain negotia- | making power (if it possesses it) to annes, in- | 

be ny — and faa -—athny a ee volves .the logical alternative, the right ie | 
puschase & foreign ’ | cede ; and it may swamp the American people 
ree SS, Sie Deena Sy ee. eon 2 | by annexing alien races, or destroy its mane } 


tenty-making depattment of the Government ; there- | 97 — = , 
fore, be it” \ ality by giving it over to a foreign government. | 


does not confer upon the treaty-making department 
of the Government the power to extend the area of 
this Government, and bring within its jurisdiction 
foreign countries and foreign people, and invest such 
foreign people with the rights of citizenship in this 
Government, without the consent of Congress; and 
until such consent is given, no compact, agreement 
or treaty to that effect is valid or binding upon the 
Government of the United States ; and no officer of 
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If it can legitimately buy Alaska, it can equally | to acquisition? That it was unconstitutional, 
purchase China. If the old tradition of only | admissible only in cases of great public neces- 
annexing adjacent territory, and that never | sity, and should never be, except in case of 
except in compliance with the public good | “contiguous territory.” The historical data 
and a clearly expressed national demand, be | on this point are furnished by a Washington 
given up, and the President and Senate, by | correspondent of the New York Tribune, who 
suffrance or by assumption, allowed not cally evidently knows whereof he writes. He says: 
to change the outlines, relationships and| op tne 2d of December, 1822, shortly after the inde- 
status of the country, but to invest alien peo- | pendence of Central America was achieved, the Con- 
ples with the rights of citizenship, to say no- | gress of San Salvador declared its incorporation with 
hing of loading d the United States, but the measure was regarded with 
pe dr the pan Baer paagh ees Abe ‘eee such surprise and dislike in Washington, and looked 
P | ON as 80 preposterous, that I believe no answer was 
all this can be done, it is time for the people | ever returned to the proposition. Later, in 1849, com- 
to know it. missioners from the three States of Nicaragua, San 


sas Salvador and Honduras met in the city of Leon, offer- 
What was the tradition or precedent of the ing to Mr. E. G. Squier, our Minister to Central Ame- 


country up to the time of Mr. Seward in regard | rica, their cession of those States as Territories to the 
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United States. They were told that he had neither 
instructions nor power to treat on the subject, but 
would submit their proposition to his Government. 
No answer, however, was ever vouchsafed to the 
offer. 

But at the same time the American representative, 
who had just concluded a treaty for the protection of 
the proposed Nicaragua Canal, accepted from Hondu- 

-ras the cession of the island of Tigre, commanding 
the magnificent Bay of Fonseca, which it was sup- 
posed might become the western inus of the 
canal, and which requisite for a 
grand naval station. A convention of cession was 
accordingly signed on the 28th of September, 1849, 
between Mr. Squier, on the part of the United States, 
subject to the approval of his Government, and Gen. 
Jose Guerrero, on behalf of Honduras, This cession 
caused great excitement in England, being looked 
upon as an attempt to offset British territorial seiz- 
ures in Central America. With the United States 
holding the key of the Isthmus, and commanding the 
whole Pacific coast, these would be valueless. Mr. 
Clayton, then Secretary of State, had not anticipated 
this cession, but readily saw the advantages which 
it gave him in the struggle to drive Great Britain out 
of Central America. In reply to Lord Palmerston’s 
vehement protests and demands for the recall of the 
American negotiator, Mr. Clayton directed Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, then our Minister at St. James, in a dis- 
patch dated December 29, 1849, to inform his lordship 
that although the treaty with Honduras was made 
without instructions from the Department, yet if the 
British aggressions on Honduras were not promptly 
disavowed, it would be sent to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, without awaiting farther negotiations. . 

This threat had the desired effect ; British aggres- 
sions ceased, and the territorial cession to the United 
States was not consummated. At that time Mr. Sew- 
ard was not only hostile to expansion, but the apolo- 
gist in the Senate for British pretensions in Central 
America. In 1855, Don Jose Barrundia was sent as 
Plenipotentiary of Honduras to the United States, 
with instructions, I believe, to negotiate a treaty of 
annexation, if possible. But he died soon after reach- 
ing the country, and the plan, if it ever existed, fell 
through. . 

These seem to have been the first and only attempts 
toward aggregating outlying territory to the United 
States before the Alaska purchase, and it will be ob- 
served that none of them were initiated by the United 
States, which steadily adhered to its tradition of ac- 
quiring only “‘ contiguous territory.” 
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THE ERIE RAILWAY. 


Tere are some public works, or combina- 
tions of public works, which have grown to 
such magnitude as to be of national import- 
ance and significance. We sometimes shrink 
from the contemplation of a great series of 
consolidated railways, with revenues such as 
exceed, or may exceed, that of a majority of 
the nationalities of the globe, controlled by 
a few men ora single hand. We have an un- 
defined, or but partially defined, dread of the 
power they do or may exercise with the vast 
means at their disposal, and yet, on reflection, 
we cannot deny that such consolidations, on 
the whole, are clearly in the public interest. 
Who does not remember the time when 
passengers between Albany and Buffalo had to 
change cars, exchange tickets, and wait for the 
transfer of baggage from one to the other of 
the half dozen little independent railways that 
existed between the two cities? And who, 
even now, in case arrangements for the pur- 
pose have been established between independ- 
ent lines, does not bolt his breakfast or dinner, 
and get himself red in the face, in hurrying to 
the station half an hour ahead of time, in order 
to secure a place in the “through car”? 
What a relief there is in being able ‘‘ to check 
your baggage through,” let any traveler in 
Europe, compelled to register it four times 
between Venice and Naples, testify. 

In this sense, if in no other, that gigantic 
combination of railroads and steamers known 
as ‘‘The Erie Railway,” reaching from Boston 
to Cincinnati, and striking for San Francisco, 
is a great public benefaction. To originate 
and organize such a combination as the men 
controlling this vast work have effected, is evi- 
dence not alone of foresight and ability, but 
also of genius. If in doing it they have had 
conflicts with others endeavoring to profit by 
their indications or suggestions, or to deprive 
them of the results of their efforts, or to com- 
pete with them in other ways, we fail to see 


,what reason or right the public, which is benc- | 


fited, has to take part in the quarrel, or to be- 
come partisans of one set of enterprising men 
or the other. 

The simple truth is, the consolidation of 
the petty, ill-managed roads that became the 
New York Central, we care not how brought 
about, whether legitimately or otherwise, was 
a great public benefit, second only to that far 
more comprehensive, effieient and more useful 
consolidation which has given us that extraor- 
dinary national work called the Erie Railway. 
The time may, and it seems is not unlikely 
soon to come, when its present inexpressive 
designation will be changed to that of the New 
York and San Francisco Railway. And the 
sooner that time comes, and the whole series 
of roads that intervene are brought into har- 


telligent head, the better. So far as we can 
now see, this grand and useful result can only 
be reached through and by the Erie Railway, 
which it is, just now, the fashion to disparage 
and abuse. 

As it stands, as we have already said, it is 
almost a national “institution.” It reaches 
so far, and stretches so wide, and is so rami- 
fied with all our affairs, business and other- 
wise, that we can hardly fail to speak of it as 
we do of a department of the Government— 
We mean, of course, in the sense of its import- 
ance. We are constrained to look at the an- 
nual report of its officers, as we would to that 
of almost any of the departments at Washing- 
ton. The report of its president, just pub- 
lished, certainly, in comprehensiveness, com- 
pactness and clearness, is almost as much a 
‘* Public Document” as that of the Treasury 
or General Post Office. In many essential re- 
spects, it certainly surpasses any that has gone 
before Congress this year, and in importance 
surpasses some of them. 

One is almost staggered by the statistics 
which Mr. Gould presents, and especially by 
thé enormous receipts of the consolidated 
road. In 1868, these, for passengers and 
freight, amounted to $14,312,478 ; in 1869, to 
$16,576,836—a gain in one year of $2,263,348 ! 

During the year, a great iron bridge, six hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, has been built over the 
Susquehanna River; four hundred miles of 
steel or steel-headed rails have been laid ; a 
new ferry, with spacious and splendid boats, 
has been opened between ‘“ up-town” New 
York and the Eastern terminus of the road ; a 
line of steamers, among the finest afloat, put 
on the Sound, to facilitate trade and travel 
with Boston ; besides a line of twenty-two 
steamers on Lake Erie, connecting with all 
the commercial centres around the Great 
Lakes. This, and much more, in face of 
hostility from men defeated in aspiring to 
the control of the work, in despite of compe- 
tition, fair or unfair, and in defiance of a fierce 
disparagement, in part, not wholly without 
foundation or excuse. 

However they have done it, the one great 
fact remains—the present managers of the 
Erie Railway have extended and organized it 
on a scale befitting the most important line of 
railway leading from New York, and made it 
the great aorta of the heart and metropolis of 
the Western World. And whatever may have 
been their operations in other directions, or in 
speculations of doubtful legitimacy, we cannot 
and ought not to ignore this fact ; and besides, 
whoever may be its managers, and whatever 
their derelictions, New Yorkers cannot afford 
to disaccredit or destroy the great public work- 
on which, more than any other, its pros- 
perity depends. Let us leaye this ungrateful 
task to renegade Americans like Sir Thingumy 
Lampson, now of London, and his parasite, 
Mr. Sampson, financial editor of the London 
Times—that excellent friend who exerted him- 
self so sedulously to sustain our national credit 
during the war. That credit having vindicated 
itself against his and all other attacks, the next 
blow is aimed at our next most vital part—the 
credit of our public works. 








SPAIN. 


For the last eighteen months, Spanish poli- 
tics have occupied much attention in Europe, 
and, by reason of the war in Cuba, have be- 
come an interesting subject on this continent. 
Yet, few questions with us are so little under- 
stood. We know there has been what is called 
a Revolution, by which Queen Isabella was 
forced to abandon the throne, and that the 
Government has since been carried on by as- 
piring leaders. We read about various parties 
—the ‘“ Unionists,” the ‘‘ Democrats,” the 
** Conservatives,” the ‘‘ Progressives,” the ‘‘ Re- 
publicans,” the ‘‘ Monarchists,” etc.—but it is 
difficult to form any satisfactory judgment of 
the actual state of things, 

In the first place, the reader must discard 
from his imagination all ideas of the Spanish 
character founded on the descriptions of our 
popular writers, who have painted with ro- 
mantic power the Peninsular crusades, the 
discovery and conquest of America, the bril- 
liant reigns of Charles V. and Philip Il. These 
descriptions have produced with many an al- 
iaost idolatrous regard for the Spanish name, 
which it is difficult to throw off. In fact, it is 
hard to conceive of the Spanish hidalgo except 
as a gentleman of great social refinement and 
high-toned honor. Let us brush this flimsy 
web of sentiment away, and look at the facts. 

Of all countries claiming to be civilized, 
Spain has been most backward in material 
progress. It is true, after a fierce struggle, 
the vast domain in the hands of the religious 
communities was some years since subdivided, 
which did much to stimulate labor, especially 
in the culture of grain and rice. Latterly, some 
lines of railway have been constructed, but 
mainly with French capital, and employed al- 
most entirely for passenger trains. Indeed, 
we believe what are called “freight trains” 
are quite unknown on them! The common 





monious relation and action under a single in- | 














ali numbering say sixteen millions—but un- 
educated, and at this day ignorant beyond 
what we in this country can well conceive of. 
The families of a large proportion of this pop- 
ulation look to Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippine Islands for advancement in office, for re- 
mittances and gifts from friends residing there, 
for the privileged sale of their products at 
those points, and, till within two years, for 
profits arising from the slave-trade. In this 
way they have become indolent and, in a 
sense, demoralized. 

We can by this understand (what has puz- 
zled many) why all parties in Spain are mainly 
agreed on the policy toward Cuba, and how 


watchword to unite nearly the whole popula- 
tion. 

As to the real state of parties in Spain, what 
has been called the ‘‘ democratic” element ap- 
peared as far back as 1809. As in all countries, 
there were bold, uncompromising patriots, who 
struggled against an ‘‘absolute” monarchy, 
but whose highest ambition was to firmly es- 
tablish a constitutional one. In 1812 they 
were successful. In 1814 Ferdinand was re- 
stored to absolute rule. In 1820 constitutional 
government again triumphed, to be overthrown 
in 1823. In 1834 the constitution was once more 
triumphant, Isabella Il. throwing herself into 
the hands of the party who sustained it, in or- 
der to save her throne from the grasp of Don 
Carlos. Hence the Carlist war (1835), which, 
by the death of the famous leader, Zumalacar- 
regui, ended in the triumph of the Queen. 

Since then Spain has been distracted by par- 
ties. In 1848, Orense and Ramon de Armas 
founded a Democratic club. This club was 
simply Anti-Bourbon. Narvaez successfully 
opposed it, putting himself at the head of the 
‘* Moderados” (Conservatives), who desired to 
preserve the statu quo. Narvaez kept control 
until 1854 (the Queen being a puppet in his 
hands), when O’Donnell, himself a Moderado, 
rose in arms against him, and by buying up 
the cavalry under Dulce, triumphed. 

A singular party was now formed, made up 
from discordant elements, under the name 
of ‘‘Unionists,” or ‘‘Union Liberals.” It 
had for its chiefs a triumvirate — O’Donnell, 
Serrano and Dulce. Prim, already a dis- 


mitted to any share of the control. At last he 


istos,” or ‘‘ Advanced Liberals,” and started a 
military movement in Madrid in 1866, which 


to keep the field for a month with a cavalry 
corps, but at last was obliged to take refuge in 
Portugal. It is a singalar fact, that in this 
contest (?) not a man was hurt. It is supposed 
Serrano felt no great animosity toward his now 
colleague. 

Prim, for the time disposed of, the old 
‘*Moderados” came into power under Gon- 
zales Bravo. This was Prim’s opportunity. 
He industriously formed a new party out of 
the “ Unionists,” the ‘‘ Progresistos,” and the 
**Democrats,” which terminated in the revo- 
lution of 1868 and the flight of the Queen. 
When the free Cortes assembled to determine 
the form of the National Government, the Re- 
publican party, before disguised under the name 
of ‘Democrats ” and ‘‘ Anti-Dynastics,” boldly 
disclosed their real sentiments. Their leading 
men are Orense, Castilar, General Pierrad and 
Figueras. Many prominent members of the 
** Democratic ” had no sympathy with 
the “‘Republicans,” and, after the Revolution, 
went over to the monarchical side. 

The property-holders triumphed, and Ser- 
rano and Prim are masters of the situa- 
tion. The Republicans attempted to take the 
field, but were soon subdued. The vanquished 
were treated with great cruelty, showing the 
merciless and bloodthirsty animosity of the 
present rulers toward republicanism. We may 
now put it down as a fact that the Republican 
party has no physical power left in Spain. The 
few deputies who dared avow their opinions 
have been imprisoned, and we confess that we 
do not regard the return of Isabella II. to the 
throne as an improbable event. We shall see. 
Meantime let us, in the light of this brief re- 
sume, stop short in our sickly, sentimental con- 
gratulations about the “ Spanish Revolution ” 
and the “progress of liberal ideas ” in Spain. 
On the contrary, liberal ideas appear to have 
retrograded there during the last twelvemonth. 
The country should still be designated on the 
map of nations as in the twilight of the “ semi- 
civilized,” and the Dons whom so many authors 
speak of and admire as the soul of chivalric 
honor, should be marked down to the posi- 
tion of insolent, overbearing and bloodthirsty 
tyrants, 








TAKE CARE! 


Tue Democratic party has obtained power 
in every department of the State Government 
for the first time in many years. It finds, no 
doubt, abuses of the previous dominant party 
to remedy, and some exclusive and partisan 
legislation to be effaced from the statute-book. 





inhabitants are a brave, well-meaning people— 


Prim could make the question of losing it a | 


tinguished and ambitious leader, was not ad- | 


rebelled, and joining himself to the “‘ Progres- | 


was soon put down by Serrano. Prim continued | 


———— 


the laws that have been made in the interestg 
of humanity, civilization, and good order— 
like those for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and for punishing the.sale of impure 
(swill) milk. There are many thousands of 
people, in this city and throughout the State, 
who, without strong political affinities, and be- 
lieving that the party lately in control of the 
Legislature had become hopelessly corrupt, 
quietly aided the Democratic triumph of last 
fall, by keeping away from the polls, or by vot- 
ing directly for the Democratic candidates, 
| They form a large, influential, and powerful 
class, whose open hostility no party can afford 
to provoke. If their further acquiescence or 
concurrence in Democratic sway is desirable or 
profitable, the Legislature will squelch on the 
| spot the Hon. Dennis Burns, and his bill for 
the repeal of the law for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. The status of this gentleman 
may be inferred, not alone from the nature of 
the measure he proposes, but from the circum- 
stance that he represents the Five Points and 
the classic Sixth Ward, as does his effulgent 
colleague, Colonel M. C. Murphy, the purlieus 
of Water street. This last-named Solon had 
the distinguished eminence of being the sole 
opponent of chartering the Lenox Library— 
that magnificent gift to the city. 
Burns AnD Murpry! 
Pars nobile fratrum! 


The Hon. Dennis has had it given out that 
his bill is only intended to amend the law, so 
| a8 to remedy certain defects in it ; but we have 
| the authority of Mr. Bergh for saying that it 
| **does repeal the entire act.” With Hon. 
Henry C. Murphy in the Senate, and Governor 
Hoffman in the Executive chair, we have little 
fear of a Five Points triumph. But cannot 
those astute leaders of the Democratic party 
prevent it from being disgraced by such pro- 
positions from sueh of its members as Burns? 








Cusa lost a good friend, the United States a 
faithful exponent of its sympathies, and General 
Grant an honest and faithful adviser, when 
General Rawlins, late Secretary of War, died. 
He died, almost literally, from exertions in the 
Cabinet to procure the recognition of Cuban 
| independence. General Parker, now chief of 
the Indian Bureau, who served with him long, 
and enjoyed his friendship and confidence, de- 
| livered an admirable eulogy upon him before 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee at its 
| recent meeting in Louisville. Among other 
things, he said : 

“General Rawlins chafed and fretted when, in his 
attempts to befriend a people struggling for liberty, 
he found himself fettered by the vague generalities of 
international law. He claimed that, as a republican 
government, a model republic, it was our duty to 
insert such laws in the international code, at least for 
ourselves, as were in accord with our free institu- 
tions; that it was base in us to yield implicit obe- 
dience to laws enacted by governments founded on 
principles antagonistic to our own.” 











Tae London Spectator, in an article on Mr. 
Fish’s dispatches to Mr. Motley, on the Alabama 
question, admits that “the escape of the Ala- 
bama from the Mersey was, as we believe, due 
to a real act of negligence on our part, for 
which it is not only right on general interna- 
tional principles, but in the highest degree ex- 
pedient for British interests, that we should be 
willing and even eager to make amends.” We 
do not see, however, why the United States 
should be “eager” to push Great Britain to 
terms. When we get “ square” with her, and 
have stolen back the commercial supremacy 
she stole from us, we shall be able to negotiate 
about our future relations and conduct. We 
have steadily opposed all the Alabama negotia- 
tions, and hope they will not be renewed. 








Or Hon. 8. 8. Cox’s new book, ‘‘ A Search 
for Winter Sunbeams,” the London Atheneum 
says: 

“ Tt is a book to read in these short, dark, shivering 
days, when we arg trying to rejoice in our ‘ season- 
able weather.’ It is comforting to be told that ‘it is 
always sunshine somewhere in the world,’ and this 
description of ‘Winter Sunbeams’ shines bright and 
sparkling. The work is by an American. The style 
is spirited, the author enjoys himself, and communi- 
cates his enjoyment to the reader ; and the illustra- 
tions are vigorous and characteristic,” 








THERE is something wonderfully grotesque in 
the Japanese mind, with all its genuine force. 
It appears that whenever the Mikado goes 
abroad the upper windows of the streets 
through which he passes are closed and sealed 
up with paper bands, “so that no one may look 
down upon him ”—not, that is, despise him, 
but stand on a greater elevation than he. At 
least that is the theory in Siam, were courtiers 
are required to approach the sovereign hop- 
ping, like so many highly decorated toads, for 
fear their heads should be higher than his. 





THe Commissioner of Agriculture reports 
that the agriculture of the South is rapidly re- 
viving. The cotton produced in 1868 reached 





But we warn it in time not to lay its hands on 





2,280,000 bales, and that of next year is ex- 
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pected to reach 2,700,000 bales, of which forty 
per cent. at least will be manufactured within 
the Union: Eighty-six mills are already at 
work in the South alone, all earning large divi- 
dends. The “sugar interest is rapidly attain- 
ing its former proportions,” and fruit culture 
acquiring a prominence it never before enjoyed, 
vineyards of hundreds and orchards of thou- 
sands of acres having been planted, besides 
great orange groves. In the summary of the 
report which we have seen, nothing is said 
about tobacco, but there seems no diminution 
in the supply, and the agriculture of the South 
may be considered almost renewed. 





TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


GARDNER, 





BY A. K. M.D. 

WHEN some one remarked to Beecher, that 
he did not preach of total depravity—and in 
his numerous published sermens you will find a 
marked reticence on this point—and inquired 
if he believed this doctrine (deemed funda- 
mental by his church), he replied that * he did, 
but the less said about it the better.” 

There is no humanity that sinks so low, and 
ever becomes so entirely depraved, as in wo- 
man. And this is natural; for it corresponds 
with nature in its other manifestations. The 
sweetest syrup makes the sourest vinegar ; 
and the ineffable sweetness of angelic woman, 
when turned, becomes the most acrid gall and 
sharp, corroding acid that ever was known. 
Man never sinks to such utter degradation as 
woman. The capacity of man has its limita- 
tions ; but the pendulum of woman's nature has 
a swing from the purity of heaven to the black- 
ness of hell. 

The experience of the writer has gone over 
many years, and has been drawn from most 
varied scenes. In a professional capacity, he 
has known with an intimacy and nearness the 
worst of mankind and womankind (as well as 
the best), and he now states that he has never 
seen one totally depraved, even to his finite 
judgment—not one in whom some trace of his 
celestial origin, of his Divine Creator, cannot be 
found. 

He remembers a midnight, some years ago, 
when he was aroused from his bed to attend 
upon and minister to the sufferings of a fallen, 
abandoned woman. She was one of the lowest 
of that abject, forlorn class. She had sunk 
by degrees from one grade to another, till 
she seemed to have attained the lowest, deep- 
est, to shame, poverty and misery. But she 
lay now upon a foul bed of disease, perhaps of 
death. It required but little science to tell how 
low was her physical condition. Care and at- 
tention of the most devoted description could 
alone relieve her sufferings, assuage her an- 
guish, and raise her from the bed of apparent 
death on which she was lying. It was easy to 
order medicines and appliances; it was not 
difficult to obtain them ; for the druggists, who 
may sometimes be blamed and considered ex- 
orbitant in their charges for the medicines for 
the rich, yet are always ready to moderate or 
forego these demands when the physician’s 
prescriptions are marked, “ Moderate charge ;” 
or, ‘Poor ; be easy.” 

The doctor and the medicines were both gra- 
tuitously ready — but the all-important care! 
Where, in this abode of misery, and poverty, 
and crime, and degradation—where should we 
look for sympathy and tenderness, ay, for that 
Samaritan spirit so commended by our Saviour, 
who said, “ Faith, without works, is dead” ? 

The inquiry was made as to who would ad- 
minister the medicines with the regularity 
called for? who would sit by the straw bed of 
this scarcely-covered sick one? who would, 
with untiring energy, watch by the pillow of 
this outcast and forlorn woman? 

“ Maggie will be here soon; she will attend 
to everything,” was the reply. 

“ And who is Maggie ?” we eagerly asked. 
“Tg she some holy Sister of Charity, some angel 
of mercy, who fears not to soil her spotless 
raiment, or tarnish her fair fame, by visiting 
this house of degradation, squalor and poverty? 
Is she some sentimental enthusiast, who is 
purging her imagination of some temporary 
fancy, and whose visitation in such scenes was 
designed as an episode in a grander life, and 
to result in a romantic tale for her own imme- 
diate coterie, to show her heroism, her charita- 
ble nature, and her eccentric benevolence ? 

Our imaginations were soon stopped by the 
reply : 

“Maggie is one of us. She is always around 
when anybody is sick. She comes to them, and 
she never leaves them, not for a moment, until 
they no longer need care; she never tires, and 
never accepts any reward. You need not fear 
but your directions will be strictly carried out.” 

Longfellow well says : 


“T would fain believe 
That woman, in her deepest degradation 
Holds something sacred, somethin undefiled, 


Some -y - and kee e of her higher nature, 

And, tke the diamond in the dark, retains 

Some quenchiess gleam of that celestial light.” 

Maggie was almost worshiped by these de- 
graded creatures, and the fact that they did 
reverence her was an incontrovertible proof of 
their still retaining some of the higher attri- 
butes of humanity. 

And can we help the faith within us, that, 
with the thief on the cross, who was told that 
he should enter into paradise with his Saviour ; 
with Mary Magdalene, repentant and pardoned ; 
that the outcast Maggie, whose best and undi- 
vided energies were freely given to the charity 
of self-devotion to the sick and dying, and the 
harlot crowd who, if not able to personally join 
in these ministrations, were not so devoid of 
goodness but that they could admire the self- 
abnegation of one of their associates — that 
these frail, erring, contemned daughters of 
Eve, the sisters and kin of you and me—can 
we help the belief that they, too, have a share 


in a*glorious immortality, that this little leaven 
of goodness which we have seen they 

will eventually leaven the whole lump of sin, 
and that there may be peace and forgiveness 
beyond the grave ? 

By our own weak senses, in évery human be- 
ing, we have been able to find some goodness, 
some beauty, some charm : surely, to the more 
acute perceptions of the Infinite, in every hu- 
man soul some redeeming quality will be dis- 
cernible, so that, if there is really no total de- 
pravity, there cannot, as a logical sequence, 
be any eternal damnation. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Rome.—The Pope in St. Peter’s Cathedral 
on Christmas Day. 


Of course the religious ceremonies at present ob- 
served in Rome are of the most imposing character, 
The presence of so many prelates of the Catholic 
Church in their gorgeous robes, adds to the grandeur 
of the services at the altar, or while, in solemn proces- 
sion, chanting a prayer, they pass through the great 
hall of St. Peter. Particularly was this the case on 
last Christmas. “ His Holiness, accompanied by the 
cardinals and many of the bishops,” writes one who 
was present at the spectacle, ‘‘ was present on Christ- 
mas at the grand Vespers; and afterward per- 
formed, in the sacristy of the Sixtine Chapel, the cere- 
mony of blessing the two-handed sword and crimson 
velvet cap, which were to be displayedé in procession 
next morning. The Christmas-Day services in the 
cathedral began with matins and lauds at three 
o’clock in the morning. At nine o’clock, when a large 
congregation of spectators filled the nave, the grand 
pontifical procession entered St. Peter’s, the Pope 
wearing the tiara presented to him by the Queen of 
Spain ; the cardinals and the long array of prelates 
vested and mitred as for the altar. Nothing in this 
procession excited so much attention as the splendid 
attire of the Oriental bishops, who wore copes of gold 
tissue, or many-hued silk. All had jeweled mitres— 
that ornament, as worn by several, being in the form 
of a regal crown; and the grave and noble aspect of 
these aged fathers, with their long beards, were strik- 
ingly picturesque with such accessories of pomp. 
Pius IX, went through the rites with his accustomed 
dignity and rapt devotion, chanting in a voice whose 
fine tones age has not enfeebled, and looking very 
well, though somewhat pale from fatigue, as he passed 
or his lofty throne under the silver-tissue canopy and 
between the waving feathery fans, At the end of the 
ceremony the procession went no further than to the 
chapel, now divided by partitions from the nave, next 
to the north transept serving for the Council Hall. 
Here the Pope alighted, and proceeded through other 
chapels to his private apartments in the Vatican 
Palace. As he passed, the Empress of Austria and 
the ex-Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany kneit before 
him, and a special benediction was bestowed on each 
of those personages. The foreign bishops did not 
keep to the track followed by the cardinals and others 
of the Papal attendance in leaving the cathedral, but 
passed to the right of the high altar, saluting the 
bronze statue of St. Peter on their way to the side 
chapels, where they unrobed.” 


England.—Distribution of Christmas Fare 
at Myddleton Hall, Islington. 


On the return of the great annual festival of Christ- 
mas, notwithstanding all that demagogues may say 
condemnatory of her ‘‘ bloated aristocracy,’’ England 
is charitable. Richard Cobden has, somewhere in his 
writings, hinted that the proudest English aristocrat 
and landholder can trace his ancestral line to the 
leader of a band of unconscionable “thieves and as- 
sassins,”? but he forgets to point out the fact that the 
descendants of this chieftain and his following of the 
Norman conquest have greatly improved in morals, 
and that among their many virtues may be named 
Charity. In our “ Pictorial Spirit ’ we give an illus- 
tration of one of the annual benevolent customs of 
what once was called the “‘ merrie realme ;” that was 
when, as Oliver Goldsmith avers, every Briton owned 
his rood of land. The engraving represents the cus- 
tom of distributing the materiel for a Christmas feast 
at Islington. The gifts this year, as impartially dis- 
tributed by a committee of gentlemen, assisted by 
ladies, consisted of meat, suet, bread, currants, rais- 
ins, sugar, flour, etc., to which, in money, was added 
from ten to eighteen cents “‘ for the purchase of veget- 
ables.” The recipients were thus enabled to enjoy 
their dinners at their own homes, and with their 
children, instead of being compelled to exhibit them- 
selves and their poverty at a public table. Hundreds 
of families were “relieved,” and, it is to be hoped, all 
enjeyed a pleasant day and a hearty dinner, which, 
God wot, is not an everyday event with the very poor 
in any land. 

England.—Festival at the East London 
Hospital for Children, on New Year’s 
Eve. 

This hespital, recently established by a gentleman 
and his wife for the care of sick children, and named 
by Charles Dickens ‘‘ A Small Star of the East,” was 
the scene of unusual festivity on New Year’s Eve. 
“The Christmas-tree,” writes one who was present, 
to a London journal, “ was at the end of one of the 
largest wards, and around it were gathered those pa- 
tients well enough to get up, and nearly two hundred 
other children, who had formerly been relieved at the 
institution. It was, indeed, a sight to rejoice the 
hearts of those who were thus providing for these 
poor a few hours of unwonted pleasure. In front of 
this large group came beds on each side, whose little 
occupants, though unable to rise, were surrounded by 
toys and other amusements. Besides the Christmas- 
tree, there was @ Punch and Judy in the boys’ ward, 
which, from the roars of laughter, seemed to be thor- 
oughly appreciated ; and in the course of the evening 
dissolving views, exhibited by one of the committee, 
afforded immense delight in the out-patients’ room. 
This part of the amusements was afterward repeated 
in the girls’ ward, for the benefit of those too ill to 
leave their beds. We need hardly say that a supper 
and all that could be desired in the eating way was 
not the least part of the evening’s enjoyment. 


England.—Spade Drill of the Scot Fusi- 
lier Guards, at the Tower, London. 


During the winter season, not only to inure the men 
to the cold, but the hard toil that of necessity forms 
part of the soldier’s life when in the fleld, the British 
regiments are regularly exercised in digging and 
building enbankments, defenses, etc., with earth. 
The engraving in our “ Pictorial Spirit” ilustrates a 
body of sappers and miners of the Scotch Fusilier 





Guards at work with pick and shovel in the ditch which 





surrounds the Tower of London. The men are said 
to like the ¢ xeitement, as it measurably breaks up the 
monotony ‘ | the life they are necessitated to lead. 


Rome.—F.cading Mass at the Opening of 
the Ecumenical Council. 

The illustration of the opening of the Council 
Chamber for the legislative business of the day is 
from a sketch by a special artist of a London journal. 
It shows the disposition of the great dignitaries of 
the Church while in session. The Pope, seated on a 
throne at the north end, presides over the assembly, 
having Cardinal Antonelli standing to his left, while 
attendant bishops are grouped on the steps. Right 
and left of the Pope on the dais are rows of cardinals 
and patriarchs, above whom are two small galleries, 
one for the orchestra, the other for the few Roman 
princes privileged to be present. The seats for the 
great body of the prelates are arranged on each side 
of the spacious chamber, the altar being at the south 
end. Official reporters take note of the proceedings 
from the table advantageously placed in front of the 
bishops’ benches nearest his Holiness ; and ambassa- 
dors look down upon the congregation of white- 
robed and mitred bishops from the gallery on the 
right. On the morning of the 28th of December, the 
fathers of the Council held their fourth congregation, 
the sitting being opened by the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, who celebrated the Mass of the Holy Ghost. 
At the close of the services business was resumed by 
the Secretary-General announcing the result of the 
election for the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline, and then collected the suffrages for the Com- 
mission of Regular Orders. On the completion of this 
transaction the Council held its first discussion, tak- 
ing into consideration the papers on Rationalism. 


British India.—Bursting of a Great Gun 
During Artillery Practice, at Madras. 


The London Jlustrated News thus explains 
this curious calamity: A party of Royal Artil- 
lery stationed at Fort St. George, Madras, were 
recently practicing with 68-pounders on the sea face 
of the fort, under the command of Colonel Hazlitt 
Irvine. On the sixth round being fired one of the 
guns burst, and a large portion near the breech was 
blown to a considerable height, and fell about twenty- 
five yards to the rear. The remaining part of the 
gun, with its carriage, fell to the right, killing a fine 
young soldier who had recently joined the battery. A 
day or two before the firing the gun was examined 
and pronounced sound. It was a smooth-bore of 95 
cwt., and was cast in 1856. The charge used was the 
ordinary service charge—sixteen pounds of powder 
and sixty-eight pounds solid shot. Notwithstanding 
the bursting of the gun, the shot fired nearly hit the 
floating-target, which was a mile and a half out at 
sea. 


France.—Reception at the Tuileries on 
New Year’s Day. 


The ist of January, or “ the day of the year,” as the 
French call it, is kept by Parisian society very much 
as it is in New York—by visiting and being visited. 
But mterchanges of congratulation are observed with 
much pomp and ceremony and peculiar significance 
at the Imperial reception. On that day the “ civilized 
world ” turns, metaphorically speaking, its eyes and 
ears to look at and listen to the riddles the Sphinx 
that therein resides, by force of ballots and bullets, 
propounds, The manner of the reception is as fol- 
lows : The Emperor, with his son standing near him, 
first admits to his presence in the Hall of the Throne 
the Ambassadors of Foreign States, headed by the 
Papal Nuncio, who wish him a Happy New Year. 
These are succeeded by the Members of the Senate, 
the Corps Legislatif, the Council of State, the great 
Dignitaries of the Empire, the Marshals, Judges, and 
Prefects. The Empress Eugenie, who is seen stand- 
ing by the side of the Emperor in the engraving in 
our “ Pictorial Spirit,” receives the greetings of as 
great a number of ladies as her husband of gentle- 
men, These ladies are, of course, attired in the ex- 
treme of fashion, and the costliest fabrics. The en- 
graving presents the Emperor and all his family, 
cousins included. The grouping of the picture is per- 
fect—almost photographic in character. 


England.—The Liberation of Debtors from 
Whitecross Street Prison, London. 

The present year witnesses another step in the legis- 
lative progress of the British Government—a step, 
however, which, in the interests of Christianity, hu- 
manity and civilization, all but synonymous terms, 
should have been made by it a century ago. On the 
first Saturday in January, 1870, the body of an unfor- 
tunate but honorable small debtor ceased to be 
placed, under the law, at the mercy of his angry and 
persecuting creditor. On that day the new act of the 
Parliament to abolish imprisonment for debt went 
into effect. At noon precisely all the doors of the 
debtors’ prisons throughout the kingdom were thrown 
open, and, with some few exceptions of persons held 
on county warrants—for the new law has some ob- 
noxious features, which by-and-by will be stricken 
out—the incarcerated were at liberty to go whither- 
soever they listed. The engraving in our “ Pic- 
torial Spirit” illustrates the liberation of the 
debtors in Whitecross Street Prison, London. The 
Itustrated Times relates an affecting anecdote 
of this exodus: “The keeper had informed ninety- 
four that they could leave, but thirty-one asked per- 
mission to remain in a little longer, and took their 
departure in the course of the day. Among the num- 
ber was an old man named Barnacles, who had been 
a prisoner twenty-seven years under an order from 
the Court of Admiralty. The keeper told the old man 
that he could go, and when he got outside, the poor 
fellow stared about him and seemed perfectly help- 
less.” The new act is qualified in its provisions, and 
the exceptions in favor of a persecuting creditor are 
not few, or less tyrannical in effect than before the 
enforcement of the law. For example, a debtor is 
confined to the county in which the debt is con- 
tracted, and any person who has entered into obliga- 
tions of fifty pounds and upward may be arrested 
and imprisoned. 





Evaptnc THe Law. —A writer in Cassell’s 
Magazine relates the subjomed anecdote: “John 
Bull has a rooted objection to everything ‘new- 
fangied.’ I remember when the act was passed re- 
quiring owners of ‘common stage-carts’ to place 
their names upon their vehicles in letters of a given 
size. By a curious oversight, no clause was inserted 
to secure that these names should be legible, and 
every advantage was taken of the circumstance to 
circumvent the new law. A wag of a baker at Guild- 
ford, in Surrey, scattered his name all over-his cart, 
placing a letter in each panel. The most ingenious 
device, however, was that adopted by an Acton man. 
What he was required to put on his cart was, ‘ Amos 
Todd, Acton ; a stage-cart.’ He regrouped the letters 
in such wise that they read, ‘A most odd act on a 
stage-cart.’"’ 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Orrenpacn, at last accounts, was at Nice 
with Schneider. 


Cuartorre Cusnmay, still an invalid, has 
returned to Rome. 


Batre has set to music Owen Meredith’s 
lines, “I Love Thee.” 


Roven has a new musical association called 
the “Societe Boildieu.”’ 


Kewyepy, the ballad-singer, is in Scotland, 
where he is giving concerts, 


Avser’s “Premier jour de Bonheur” has 
been produced at Antwerp. 


Mux. Cerny, a new prima donna, is to ap- 
pear at the Lyrique, Paris, in ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 


Carvorra Parti and Kellogg are announced 
by the Lyons opera-house as its stars next summer. 


Tue Baroness du Verger, who, as Virginia 
Morel, was once a noted pianist, has died in Paris, 
aged seventy. . 


Tue first musical paper ever published in 
Russia has just appeared at St. Petersburgh. Its name 
is the Musical Season, 


Mapame Viarpo-Garcia denies the report 
that she is about to return to the lyric stage, which 
she left seven years ago. 


Tue body of Gottschalk was embalmed, so 
that, should his family in the United States request it, 
it might be removed to the United States. 


Moruaccuti, the dancer, has bought a farm 
in Billerica, Mass., and intends to bring her father 
over from Italy, and establish her home there. 


Tue centenary of Beethoven will occur next 
December, and the English musical papers are urging 
the propriety of taking some special notice of it. 


Jar, the pianist, has been playing of late 
at the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts. With his wife 
he performed the duet on Bach’s D minor concerto. 


“Don ‘Grovannt,” originally produced in 
Prague, was played the other night in the picturesque 
Bohemian capital for the two hundred and eighty- 
eighth time, 


Lrrranc will renew his old successes in this 
city during the forthcoming season at the Academy 
of Music. In “ Masaniello” he will be sure to make 
a great hit. 


Oprra-sincers of celebrity have, in days 
gone by, made quite as much money as they do now, 
Rubini’s income, in one year, was £90,000. Mrs. Bill- 
ington one year realized £14,000. 


Miian has been hearing Prince Poniatow- 
ski’s opera, “ Pierre de Medici,” with Madame Sass 
as soprano, Zaccometti as tenor, and Medini as basso, 
The composer was called before the curtain. 


Wepser’s opera, “ Der Freischutz,” is known 
in Europe also under the titles ‘‘ Le Franc-Archer,” 
“Le Tireur Sorciér,’”’ and “Les Balles Magiques.” 
The plot was originally taken from a story by Fred- 
erick Kind. 


Tue Roman Censorship has decreed that 
the music of the “ Huguenots,’ in Meyerbeer’s opera, 
shall be given to Catholics ; that Mephistopheles, in 
** Faust,” shall be only a doctor ; and that the monas- 
tery in “‘ Favorita ” shall be a hospital. 


Ore Butt will devote most of the proceeds 
of his concerts during the coming year to a fund for 
erecting a monument commemorative of the one 
thousandth anniversary of Norwegian nationality or 
independence, which is to be celebrated in 1872. This 
monument will take the form of a beacon on the Nor- 
wegian coast. 


Mr. Stepuen Masser gave a very interest- 
ing entertainment on Monday evening last, in the 
drawing-rooms of Dr. Guernsey on Twenty-third 
street, for the benefit of the Western Dispensary. 
His readings, recitations, imitations and charming 
ballads gave the most unqualified delight. The rooms 
were crowded. 


“Le GranpeE Ducuesse pe GEROLsTEIN” 
was revived a few evenings ago at the New York 
French Theatre, with Mrs. Howard Paul in the title 
role, and M. Duchesne in his original character of 
General Baum. The opera had lost none of its att 
tive features, and the efforts of Mrs. Paul were hea 
ily and justly applauded. 


At Exeter Hall, lately, Nilsson gave a con- 
cert, in the first part of which every one of the selec- 
tions—with a single Mendelssohnian exception—was 
from Handel. In “Let the bright seraphim” the 
vocalist was specially successful. Sims Reeves took 
part in the concert. Thomas Harper, the trumpeter, 
was among the performers. 


Weser’s opera, “Der Freischutz,” was 
brought out at the Academy of Musie, New York, on 
the 2ist, by the Arion Vocal Society. The choruses, 
from the opening one in the first act to the '°¢t in 
the finale, were of unusual power and skill. The 
Hunter’s Chorus, in the last act, was by nearly 
one hundred voices, and was heartily encored. 


Orcuestras in theatres often strike people 
as useless and frequently intrusive. Henry Lunn, an 
English music-writer of ability, says that “the en- 
gagement of an orchestra in a theatre exclusively de- 
voted to dramatic entertainments has always ap- 
peared to him one of those absurd anomalies which 
only exists because nobody thinks of questioning the 
rationality of it. 


Proressor Oaxtey. of Edinburgh, is attract- 
ing much attention there by his lectures on music, 
On Christmas Eve he played appropriate selections 
from the “Messiah,” and from Pergolesi’s works, 
with interesting historical remarks. A “Pastoral 
Symphony,” by Bach, he’also played and spoke about. 
He complained that Bach’s vocal music is too little 
known outside of Germany. 


TittEns is more devoted to art than to love. 
A romantic story is told about her early career. A 
young man of wealth and position once wished to 
marry her, but he made it a condition that she should 
give up her profession. She asked for nine months 
to consider his proposals, but happily at the end of 
that time she made a choice of the stage, to the last- 
ing benefit of the world generally. 


Tue Pifferari music by the peasant min- 
strels at Rome is described as peculiarly hideous, 
‘* First, there is the bagpipe with its sustained chords, 
and then suddenly commencing on the sixth, the 
fearful zampogna, with a tone resembling the shriek 
of a tortured ape, hurrying down, with certain quick 
cross-figures, to the tonic ; stopping there for a while, 
and then beginning the horrible process from the 
commencement again.” 


Ix consequence of the managers of Niblo’s 
Theatre not fulfilling their part of the contract with 
Fechter, it is reported that the great Englich trage 
dian has effected arrangements with Edwin Booth, 
oy which each actor will play “ Hamiet” at Booth's 
Theatre on alternate evenings. In the meantime, 
Fechter, having played “ —. Blas,” is drawing good 
houses with his Lagardere in the “ Duke's Motto,* 
supported by Miss Leclercq as Blanche de Nevars. 
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ROME.—THE POPE IN 8ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 





[Fepsvary 12, 1870. 


Feervary 12, 1870. | 


General Badeau. 


H. R. H. PRINCE 
ARTHUR IN 
WASHINGTON. 


Ow the arrival of His 
Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur in the United 
States, etiquette de- 
manded that he should 
pay his respects to the 
President before ac- 
cepting individual or 
associated entertain- 
ments. Monday, Jan- 
uary 24th, was the day 
designated for the 
Prince’s presentation 
to President Grant, 
and at noon a large 
company of both sexes 
had assembled in the 
yard and on the steps 
of the Executive man- 
sion, anxious to obtain 
a glimpse of the royal 
visitor. The Prince, 
accompanied by his 
suite and Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the British Min- 
ister, was driven to the 
portico, and, on alight- 
ing, was escorted to 
the Blue Room, where 
he was met by Sec- 
retary Fish and the 
President’s staff. Soon 
after the President en- 
tered, and the present- 
ations took place. 
There were ne 
speeches, but merely 
the exchange of words 
in pleasant conversa- 
lion, the Prince ex- 
pressing himself thus 
far pleased with his 
visit, and the President 
expressing the hope 
that it would continue 
to be agreeable. The 
party were invited by 
She President into the 


General Dent. 
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Colonel Elphinstone. 


Red Room, where the 
Prince and his com- 
panions were presented 
to Mrs. Grant and Mr. 
Dent. Mrs. Grant and 
the Prince occupied the 
greater part of the time 
in conversation, the 
Prince meantime stand- 
ing with his hat in his 
hand. The visit wasof 
only twenty minutes’ 
duration. The Presi- 
dent bowed farewell to 
the party at the inner 
door of the vestibule, 
and Secretary Fish, and 
Generals Dent, Porter, 
Badeau and beock, 
and Colonel Douglass, 
accompanied them to 
the outer door of the 
Blue Room, and the 
visitors returned to 
their carriages. 

The Prince subse- 
quently visited both 
Houses of Congress and 
the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Next to his presence, 
the great event of the 
week was the grand 
ball given in his honor 
by Mr. and Mrs, Thorna- 
ton on Thursday even- 
ing, at the Masonic 
Hall. The elite of the 
National capital had 
been for many days on 
the gui wive for this 
brilliant occasion. The 
entire Cabinet was pres- 
ent; all the foreign 
legations were fully 
represented, the mem- 
bers wearing their 
more or less resplend- 
ent costumes; officers 
of high rank in the 
army and navy contrib- 
uted to the glitter of 
the scene, and a large 
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number of Congressmen shook off the respon- 
sibilities of the hour, and mingled harmoniously 
in the giddy throng. 

The Prince arrived, accompanied by his suite, 
soon after half-past nine, and was received at 
the door vy Mrs. Thornton, with whom he tra- 
versed the hall, and remained standing until 
the band had finished a performance of “ God 
Save the Queen.” He then joined other ac- 
quaintances and friends, and flitted from group 
to group for about an hour, until the opening 
notes of “ Hail Columbia” announced the com- 
ing of the President and his party. By this 
time the hall was filled, and the picture was 
thoroughly animated and enlivening. 

The dancing commenced at about eleven 
o’cloek, after considerable difficulty in clearing 
a sufficient space on the crowded floor for the 
first elaborate quadrilie. Only one set was 
formed, at the head of which was the Prince 
with Mrs. Grant, surrounded by the following 
couples: Mr. Thornton and Mrs. Fish; Mr. 
Fish and Mrs. Thornton ; the Turkish Minister, 
Blackque Bey, and Madame Garcia, wife of the 
Argentine Minister; Secretary Robeson and 
Mrs. Belknap ; M. Catacazy, the Russian Minis- 
ter, and the wife of the Turkish Minister ; Ad- 
miral Porter and Miss Sherman ; General Sher- 
man and Mrs. Bancroft Davis; Secretary 
Belknap and Miss Boutwell ; Mr. Roberts, the 
Spanish Minister, and Madame Catacazy. 

At a little past midnight supper was served, 
soon after which the President retired, and po- 
etic motion was resumed with fresh energy. 
Twenty dances were upon the list, all of which 
were faithfully executed. At the end came Sir 
Roger de Coverly, the quaint figures and brisk 
movements of which brought the ball to a spir- 
ited termination at about half-past two o'clock. 

The ball was held in the hall of the new Ma- 
sonic Temple, on the corner of F and Eighth 
streets. The building is to be furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner for the Masonic pur- 
poses to which it is dedicated, and though the 
hall is completed, it will be many months be- 
fore the various other apartments will be in 
readiness for Masonic work. 

We take pleasure in thanking N. D. Larner, 
Esq., of Washington, the originator and founder 
of the Temple, for the valuable courtesies ex- 
tended our artist, both previous to and during 
the ball. 








COMING. 


ComIna, the cold, dark winter ; 
Coming, the driving sleet ; 

Coming, the shawlless shoulders ; 
Coming, the shoeless feet. , 


Coming, the dreary hail-storm, 
Coming, the dripping rain ; 
Coming, wild hunger’s sorrow, 

Coming, heart-freezing pain. 


Coming, the wintry howling ; 
Coming, the drifting snow; 

Coming, the wind’s sharp piercing ; 
Coming, unuttered woe! 


Homeless, houseless, and friendless— 
Full in the Christian’s eye— 

I gather my rags around me 
And lay me down to die. 


Better to yield the battle, 
Better to end the strife ; 

Better to die while living 
Than to live a dying life. 


Warming thy Christian graces 

At the glowing, coal-heaped grate, 
Canst thou forget the wretched 

Who hover near thy gate? 


When at night thy head is pillowed, 
When slumbers woo thee sweet, 

Oh, canst thou forget the sinner 
Whose bed is in the street? 


Oh, pity the friendless starving, 
Who wander the dismal street ! 

No place to pillow aching heads, 
To rest their weary feet. 


Uncared for, despised, unpitied, 
Full in the Christian’s eye, 

I draw my rags around me, 
And lay me down to die. 








A DANCING GIRL. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


GruserrtNa had an Italian mother and father, 
though she herself chanced to be born on mid- 
dle ocean one bitter day—born but afew months 
before the brief blaze of triumph which pro- 
mised such fortune to her mother, and brought 
such ruin. For, spurred on with desire, per- 
haps, for greater’ glory and more exceeding 
excellence, the mother demanded of her fragile 
frame performances for which it had not the 
sustaining strength, and her endurance and 
her health gave way together in an illness that 
dragged along through years, and left her on 
the hands of a husband who, a mere boy and 
beggar basking in the free Néapolitan sunshine, 
had married her when scarcely more than a 
child, thoughtless and idle as himself. But it 
was he who had first discovered her powers, 
and had sought and found the interest to de- 
velop them, and who, trusting to the perpetual 
sunshine that then seemed to have blossomed 
over them, by means of this marvel of dancing, 
had squandered everything as it came in, and 
now, with neither money nor education, was as 
unfit for the care of this frail creature and her 
child as it was possible for a man to be who 
earried such a loving heart and good will ia 
his bosom. By means of a monkey and a 
hurdy-gurdy, and his child’s assistance as she 
grew older, he obtained a support, however, 
and laid by a tiny scrap of savings against the 
rainy day. By-and-by, as Ginseppina began to 


and gather a roundness on her little form, a 
little brother, Doro, came into the world ; and 
the mother, giving her life for his, after a year’s 
languishing slipped out of the world, in which, 
but for two or three tender souls, she had long 
ago been forgotten. Hardly was the mother gone 
when, as if her loss had taken away the founda- 
tions of his being, and there were no Neapoli- 
tan sunshine left across the sea, the father fol- 
lowed after ; and Giuseppina, at fifteen years of 
age, found herself alone save for this child in 
her arms, and with no means under the sun by 
which to take the right care of him. 

Her mother—who, indeed, through her supe- 
rior organization, had been, in spite of illness, 
the controlling influence of that home of theirs, 
poor as it was—had often told Giuseppina that 
Doro was an American, a free man, a citizen of 
a country where all were rulers, and every man 
as great as the great princes that used to roll 
in their chariots from palace to palace. “ It is 
to Giuseppina that I look,” she would say, “to 
make my boy the man an American should be.” 
And though Giuseppina hardly knew the mean- 
ing of her words, she heard them as a great 
charge concerning Doro, and remembering 
them when the time came, felt as totally ata 
loss as the philosopher who had no place to 
stand on when desiring to move his world. 
But Giuseppina, young as she was in years her- 
self, in intellect and emotion was already a 
woman, and a woman of courage and of re- 
source; and though now—in the question of 
subsistence, not to speak of education or 
growth, or the great work of making Doro a 
man—the operations of the hurdy-gurdy were 
unavailable, yet she had more than an initial 
knowledge of her mother’s old profession, and 
had long since been determined to adopt it for 
her own whenever occasion should be ripe. 
Her father had, indeed, made an effort in that 
direction just after her mother’s death, but his 
own illness intervening before anything definite 
could be reached, the affair had fallen through, 
and Giuseppina had had no opportunity in his 
long and harassing confinement to do anything 
but keep his soul and body together, while she 
might, with the remnant of their small savings, 
with charity, and with such chance and trivial 
work as she could find to do. She had, not- 
withstanding, kept up a certain amount of 
daily practice, greatly to the delight of little 
Doro, who used to watch her with enraptured 
eyes as she went through the intricate evolu- 
tions of her dances with curving arms and 
flashing feet, sometimes with her mother’s 
little silver bells ringing on her ankles in time 
to the tune she hummed, sometimes with the 
clapping castanets hidden in her hand. When 
the father died the last charity of the neigh- 
bors had been exhausted—what now they had 
left to give was no more than kind words and 
wishes ; and, fearing lest her very existence 
might seem to be a sort of preying upon those 
only less poor than she, Giuseppina drew 
gently away from all intercourse with them. 
She had nothing before her then but to put her 
fate to the touch, to realize all her splendid 
dreams at once, or else be reduced to starving 
beggary. Splendid dreams had, indeed, risen 
in her young brain, as her mother had lain on 
the bed and directed her in this motion and the 
other, teaching her this entrance and that re- 
treat, and the winding of this labyrinthine 
figure, showing her the gradual way in which 
a muscle might be made as flexile as a ribbon, 
yet as strong as steel, and how to lead step 
twinkling after step till the last one should be 
not merely like the aimless floating of a morsel 
of thistledown, but something light and living 
as the flight of butterflies balancing their broad 
wings upon the elastic air. The woman was 
an unconscious poet in her feeling for the art 
into which she had been born rather than edu- 
cated, and it was she who, as she lay there 
nearing death, had filled the child with happy 
visions. ‘Thou wilt have more strength than 
ever I had, Giuseppina,” said she, on one occa- 
sion, using, as always, her own tongue, which 
was the language of their everyday life, the 
English being a sort of festiva] garb that their 
speech put on but seldom. “Thou hast gained 
it in the open air and the life on the streets 
with the hurdy-gurdy. Thou wilt never sink 
down, crushed by the very weight of thy 
breath, as I did, just when my feet seemed to 
be climbing the clouds into heaven. And thou 
hast no fear ; thou art used to men and women, 
as I never came to be; every night those 
countless upturned faces were a new horror to 
me; every glance stabbed me; I could not look 
at them ; I had to forgetthem. Oh, I have had 
a long, long time to forget them—so cold, so 
dreary, shut up between these walls, and so far 
away from my dear sunshine—that sunshine, I 
can see it now overlaying the old wall till the 
little lizards and scorpions were soaked through 
and ran, like streaks of light themselves, to 
hide away in the shadows.” 

“ They never will trouble me that way, those 
upturned faces,” replied Giuseppina, unheeding 
of that longing for the sunshine which she had 
never seen. “I shall smile upon them, and 
love them, love them all ; they will be like a 
great bed of roses, and I shall be the bee fiut- 
tering over them.” 

‘*But one thing remember, Giuseppina. 
old master beyond the seas taught it to me ; it 
is the touchstone, he said, by which one’s art 
may be known as the true or the false. Danc- 
ing, said he, wae not given for thy beauty, but 
thy beauty was given for dancing; supple as 
thy limbs may be, the dance is not to display 
that suppleness, but the suppleness is to lead 
the evanescent dance up beside her eternal 
counterpart, sculpture. One may turn one’s 
body inside out with suppleness, Giuseppina, 
but the first five steps ar@ worth it all.” 

With such thoughts and such instructions, it 
was certainly in no groveling mood that Giu- 
seppina took up her art in the beginning, even 
though afterward it should become her liveli- 
hood, and the only shield between little Doro 
and the want and woe of the world. Yet, nev- 





ertheless, it was with a quaking heart that she 
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in an endeavor to obtain a leading engagment— 
quaking even though she knew her powers and 
purposes so well, and the absolute merit of her 
dances. 

“Those things are all gone by,” said the bal- 
let-master, disdainfully. ** They were very good 
in their day and after their own fashion, but 
they are not florid enough for the popular taste 
of this era. But you can enter the corps—let 
me see, I will even make a place for you. You 
have good looks and talent—you may make 
something yet. But we do not begin at the 
top of a profession; you will have to work 
up.” 

And poor Giuseppina had nothing to do but 
obey, and be grateful even for that privilege, 
which kept herself and Doro just this side of 
starvation, and to be steadfastly upbuoyed by 
the consciousness of her genius, and hope of 
the day when it should break forth like a 
winged thing from the chrysalis. She used to 
watch the drst ladies of the ballet, and study 
every outline of their attitudes and steps, trust- 
ing to learn the places of her own deficiency, if 
it really existed, but finding small other merit 
in them than their agility, or merit so buried 
by meretricious caprice as to be beyond any 
salvation, and feeling only a silent contempt 
burn in her heart as she saw them thus dese- 
crate art and their bodies together. If she 
were only once before the fvotlights, as they 
were, sparkling, diaphanous, full of tingling 
life, not, as now, clad in these limp muslins, not 
a mere piece of the unnoticed chorus, a shadow 
of the dance, but the spirit of one brief action 
itself, a shining-robed coryphée, she would show 
them the glorious uses of the body, and, while 
with her steps she could tread such a ladder 
into the empyrean, that it was not wings they 
wanted. But the centre of one brief action she 
saw no chance of being ; and night after night 
she went her tiresome round, an unobserved 
and listless fragment of the filling-up of the 
background, having only the compensation of 
a proud assurance that all their powers were 
but a rushlight to her sun, and one breath of 
her motion was able to extinguish them for- 
ever. 

But at last one morning, as she wearily went 
to the rehearsal of a new arrangement of the 
same dances, she was met by a summons from 
the ballet-master; and it seemed that one of 
these objects of her envy had suddenly broken 
her contract in a spasm of discontent, and had 
left the city, and was utterly beyond recall be- 
fore the night ; and meanwhile, there was no 
one to take her place, unless Giuseppina could 
be coached at asingle lesson. It was plain that 
the cunning ballet-master, aware of her only 
half unfolded ability, had kept her in reserve 
for just such an emergency as this. 

To take that woman’s place, to do the things 
that she did—Giuseppina trembled a little at 
the thought; those things, those grimaces, 
gestures, contortions, that turned poetry into 
prose, that debased while they pleased, but 
never thrilled, false offerings ou a false altar— 
she could do them all well enough when alone, 
better as mere gymnastics than Rivas herself 
had done them ; she had tried them in her gar- 
ret, though never before Doro, for she felt that 
they were a profanity of the art, unfit for him 
to know. But could she do them before a 
crowd, with no fire to animate, her, and her 
own disapproval weighing like lead on her 
limbs ? 

The manager saw her hesitate; he had 
watched her all the season, and knew a little 
the stuff of which she was made. This dancing- 
girl had a conscience—conscience, a thing he 
did not comprehend, which he vaguely associ- 
ated in his mental categories with hysteria, but 
which, he had reason to fear, was something 
just as intractable ; and suddenly, from a com- 
mand he stooped to implore, and declared that 
unless she consented he was ruined. “ For 
you can do it !” said he. 

‘7 can do it,” said Giuseppina. 

“You can do it. I Know that well,” he 
said. 

“You know that well,” asked Giuseppina, 
“and yet have left me to famish on my nightly 
pennies, my half-pence, rather ?” 

“* Forget it, forget that !” he exclaimed. ‘We 
must do as we can. I manage for another. If 
it were myself—— But, look at this! To- 
night you shall have the same sum that Rivas 
would have had. If you succeed, you shall 
have the salary and the engagement that she 
has left. Will that satisfy you? No debutante 
had ever a handsomer offer. No, do not an- 
swer all at once; stay and think. This may be 
the only entrance to the stage you will ever 
find. More—listen—if encored I will not insist 
on my dances; you have permission to intro- 
duce your own. Name your own music. If 
you need a rehearsal, it shall be held—and as 
for wardrobe, doubtless our own can be ar- 
ranged for to-night, or other and better pro- 
cured,” 

For one quick quarter of an hour, Giuseppina 
knew how managers have sometimes to conde- 
scend and entreat their capricious stars, and in 
the end she consented, needing no rehearsal 
for the part into which she merely stepped, and 
intending her encores to be unsupported by 
others—consented, half on earth and half in 
heaven ; the opportunity, the salary, the relief, 
making her heart soar in her bosom ; but the 
work to be done was less gladdening. “I will 
do it,” said she to herself. ‘“ And I will do it 
so well that I shall gain the chance of showing 
them the thing that is better. It is not their 
fault ; they do not write dances ; they only ad- 
mire the thing they see ; some detest the thing 
they see, anc think there is no nobler ; if no one 
shows them others, how are they to know the 
good ?” 

That night the shivering figurantes who had 
been accustomed to have Giuseppina go through 
the same jading and dispiriting round, un- 


| beautiful as themselves, saw with amazement a 


splendid fairy thing join their cluster and slip 





| deck. 


through it, clad in electric gauzes, her shining | 


hair braided with gems, her eyes sparkling and 


cheeks glowing with hope, aud her feet shod I heard the command given to lower the boat. 
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so perfectly that, for the moment astounded by 
the lovely apparition, none of them dared be- 
lieve it could be Giuseppina. Their wonder at 
the transformation silenced their voices, and 
while gazing with wide eyes no one thought 
of congratulation or of question, till too late, 

Perhaps it was because Giuseppina in her 
contempt for them as of those covering her art 
with shame, a contempt which she entertained 
for herself as well, for stooping to the same 
shame, albeit it was for life or death, had never 
endeavored to make a friend among them, or 
Perhaps it was because of the inherent un- 
worthiness of their natures simply, that pres- 
ently their hearts were filled with burning envy 
and bitterness against the girl that of a sudden 
had leaped from their obscure side into the 
very zenith of their ambition; but, in another 
moment, the envy and bitterness had been 
drowned out in a flood of admiration and de- 
light, as they crowded about the wings and on 
the stage, and fired her freshly with their own 
only partially subdued applause, and felt as 
though a goddess had been walking with them 
in disguise—for the house was ringing with 
bravas, and one little face, the face of a child 
who had been led in and seated in the best 
chair of all the pit—for so Giuseppina would 
have it—was looking up at the dancer, white 
with excitement and joy, the face oi a glorified 
spirit itself, and the rapt and rosy Giuseppina 
was retreating from the fragrant litter of 
flowers and wreaths and baskets that the pru- 
dent manager had provided to swell the fame of 
his debutante, while a fresh shower of plaudits 
swept from gallery to pit and called her again 
to the footlights. 

(Concluded in our next). 








MAN OVERBOARD. 


‘ BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 


AUTHOR OF ST. LEGER,” ‘* TO-DAY, 4 ROMANCE,” 
ETC., ETC. 





OF all modes of death, of all shapes in which 
we meet the inevitable event, to fall overboard 
in mid-ocean and sink alone in the wild waste 
of waters, conveys to me the most painful im- 
pression. I have been more than once on 
board ship when such an occurrence has hap- 
pened, 

The first time was in 1842. It was on the 
vessel (the Independence) which conveyed 
Washington Irving to Europe as our Minister to 
Spain. With two or three other young gentle- 
men, I accompanied him to England. It wasa 
pleasure voyage, and we thoroughly appre- 
ciated the privilege of intimate association 
with the author of the “ Sketch-Book.” 

Mr. Irving’s attention was from the first at- 
tracted to everything noticeable about the 
ship. He observed each individual sailor, and 
discovered at once any peculiarity of look, ges- 
ture or habit, and gave us youngsters the 
benefit of it. The second day out Mr. Irving 
called my attention to a young sailor lad who 
had shipped as “boy.” It was evidently his 
first voyage. His clothes were new, his face 
bright and hopeful, and his bearing manly. 
Mr. Irving very soon found out all about him. 
He was fifteen years old, an only child; his 
mother was a widow. She had, at much sacri- 
fice, managed to buy his outfit. His woolen 
stockings she had knitted herself, besides con- 
tributing many comfortable articles to his 
“chest.” Further, she took pains to procure 
an introduction to the first mate, who had 
promised to look after the young fellow, and 
bring him safe back. 

We were al] of us on deck one squally day, 
the third out, when Frank received from Whit- 
field, the second mate, the order to go aloft for 
the first time. Itwas blowing moderately hard, 
and he was told to do some trifling thing in the 
main-top. Frank hesitated only long enough 
to give a glance aloft, then, springing forward, 
he commenced with alacrity to climb the 
shrouds. We looked with keen interest to see 
if he would reach the main-top, sailor fashion 
(rather a nervous affair on the first occasion), 
or creep through the “‘lubber’s hole.” To our 
delight, he mounted in the regular way, per- 
formed his work, and came down. The second 
mate was a perfect old “salt,” but he did not 
disguise a grim satisfaction at the way Frank 
handled himself, which was manifested by 
growling at him, in a good-natured tone, about 
his shoes, which were too new and well-made 
to please him. I thought nothing of this at the 
time, but recalled the circumstance afterward. 
I can see now, after so many years, Frank’s 
proud look as he‘struck the deck in safety (he 
knew we were watching him), and recall per- 
fectly the gesture of the mate, made entirely 
for our benefit, which showed plainly that, in 
his opinion, the boy would do. 

Frank, from that time, advanced rapidly in 
sailor-craft. In four or five days he aspired to 
go aloft, and help reef topsails. He began to 
assume the bearing of a regular tar, and so far 
won on the crew that they stopped playing 
tricks on him. In fact, at the end of ten days 
Frank was * ship’s favorite.” 

We had had a spanking westerly breeze ever 
since we left New York, with glorious weather. 
The morning I now speak of was remarkably 
fine. We were running along under full sail, 
ten or eleven knots an hour, with a heavy sea 
following so close on our stern that one mo- 
ment it was engulfed, and the next raised so 
high in the air that it made us giddy. We had 
breakfasted, and nearly every one of the paa- 
sengers was on deck. I had just stepped into 
my stateroom, but had hardly reached it when 
I heard a confused sound, which, I know not 
why, filled me with apprehension. 

There are sounds which are charged with 
terror. This was one of them. 1 hurried on 
There was a gathering on the larboard 
side. and a hoarse order from the mate to bring 
, to struck my ears. At the same time 
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“What is it?” I asked of the steward, who 
stood next me. 

“Poor Frank, sir,” was all he could say, as 
he pointed astern. 

I looked, and saw something in the distance. 
I could not have told what, but they said it was 
our brave “sailor boy.” It seemed he had 
stepped over the ship’s side to cast off a rope 
that was foul, and had slipped, lost his foot- 
hold, and was gone. 

“Lower away the boat!” shouted the chief 
officer. 

A dozen men sprang forward to obey. At 
the same moment the gaunt form of Whitfield, 
the second mate, was seen striding from the 
forecastle (it was his watch below) to take com- 
mand of the boat. He wore nothing but his 
woolen shirt and pantaloons ; barefooted, his 
hair streaming in the wind, without looking to 
the right or left, he sprang into it. 

“Lower away, will you?’ he exclaimed, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Easy, now—carefully !” was heard 
from the captain, who had come to superintend 
the delicate work of launching that little shal- 
lop on that terrible sea. Could it strike the 
wave in safety? and if so, could it live after- 
ward? Despite the excitement of the scene, I 
could not but admire the gallant conduct of 
those tars, who never gave a thought of the 
danger in their haste to save a shipmate. 

The boat was lowered, and now danced over 
the heavy seas. The skill of the mate was ap- 
parent in the way he handled her. All eyes 
were now turned on the little thing. He struck 
off in the direction where Frank was last seen. 
The excitement was intense. The seas were so 
large, that we would lose sight of the boat as it 
descended into the awful gulf; again we could 
see it as it was tossed on the crest. But the 
boy ? 

We watched and watched, hoping to observe 
from the boat some sign that he was found. It 
was in vain. After pulling in various direc- 
tions for an hour, long after any possibility re- 
mained that they could find him, the sailors 
came back to the ship. The watch on deck 
went to duty; the watch below turned in; the 
vessel was put on her course, and that scene 
closed. 

“How can I ever look his mother in the 
face ?” said the chief mate. “I ordered Frank 
over the ship’s side.” 

“*That was not it,” said Whitfield. ‘‘’Twas 
them new landlubber shoes the boy had on,” 

Ten years later, in 1852, I was crossing in the 
steamer Pacific to Liverpool. It was iu the 
height of the glory of the Collins line. The 
boats ran full, beating the Cunarders in every 
trip, proving what we could have Jone, had the 
Government continued it aid. Indeed, nearly 
as many foreigners as Americans could be found 
aboard. The trips were performed so regularly, 
that people counted almost on the hour of re- 
ceiving their friends at the dock. 

On this voyage we had a mixed company 
of English, French, Germans and Yankees. 
Among these was a Liverpool merchant—a 
frank, genial man, who never was sea-sick, and 
who exhibited the hearty good nature, the con- 
fident air, and ready flow of spirits which comes 
from a strong, robust frame, aud uninterrupted 
health. 

“T wrote my wife,” he said to several of us 
one day, **that I should be home on Saturday 
to dinner, and I asked her to invite a few 
friends to meet me, and have the carriage 
waiting for me at the Prince’s Dock.” 

This would make a ten days’ passage for the 
Pacific, her usual time when the weather was 
not too adverse. We naturally became inter- 
ested in the result, for very trifling things oc- 
cupy our attention at sea; so that when we 
lacked but a day of making the Irish coast, it 
was evident, if no ill-luck befell us, that our 
English acquaintance would not be late to din- 
ner. In fact, we had everything in our favor 
in the shape of a northwester blowing half a+ 
gale, which drove us * bowsing on,” notwith- 
68 anding the tremendous sea it got up. 

We had finished dinner, and as we all came 
on deck the sun was just setting. I had gone 
forward to see if there were any signs of land, 
which many were talking about. As I stood 
near the galley the Englishman passed me with a 
lighted cigar. He gave a friendly nod, and 
proceeded to mount to the small forecastle- 
deck. This was done by means of three or 
four steps on either side of the ship. The sea 
Was so rough that locomotion was very difficult, 
especially forward and aft. I suppose he must 
have laid hold of one of the ropes with his left 
hand—such is the theory—and that a sudden 
lurch of the ship literally turned him overboard. 
I did not see it. I heard an exclamation—an- 
other terror-sound. I looked. The poor fel- 
low had apparently had the presence of mind 
to attempt to strike out clear of the paddles. 
At any rate he escaped them. As the steamer 
swept past—she was going twelve knots 
standing as I was looking anxiously over the 
side, my eyes met his. I never can forget the 
agonizing look of despair which was concen- 
trated there. The next moment he was far 
astern. 

** Stop the engine !” was the cry, and stopped 
it was. 

“*Man the boat!” shouted the chief officer, 
and the men sprang forward to obey him. 

“ Avast !” exclaimed the calm voice of Cap- 
tain Nye. ‘Stand by for orders.” 

He went deliberately up the shrouds, and 
stood in thew, looking carefully westward. In 
this way ten minutes probably elapsed; it 
seemed to me an hour. Then the captain 
descended to the deck, pulled the bell for the 
engine to turn forward, and said one word to 
the quartermaster, “Course,” and that was 
over. 

Expressions of indignation were abundant at 
what was termed the indifference of Captain 
Nye on the occasion. ‘‘ Even if there was no 
chance of finding the poor man, a decent re- 
gard to a fellow-creature demanded some at- 
tempt to lower the boat, and try to save him.” 
So many said. I, who knew Captain Nye better, 
was not so ready to blame him. He said to some 











of us a little after, “Mr. —— was killed in 
three minutes after he fell overboard. I saw 
a ‘comber’ strike him. He never breathed 
after that. As to launching a boat, there is 
not one chance in ten it could have lived, if 
not swamped instantly, and there was no pos- 
sible chance of saving him. I could not peril 
five lives at such a hazard.” 

We reached the dock at five o’clock Saturday 
afternoon. A neat brougham, with servant in 
livery, was in waiting. A lady sat in the car- 
riage, in eager expectation, while a footman 
came on board to say “‘ dinner was ready.” 

“T had rather be in the worst hurricane I 
ever encountered,” said the captain, “than 
walk up to that carriage—but I must do it.” 

Once more, late in the summer of 1867, I took 
the Scotia for the other side. Among those of 
both sexes whieh were at the table where I was 
seated, I observed, nearly opposite, an English 
gentleman, who did not seem disposed to con- 
verse, but who was to be remarked for the 
faultless style of his dress, and the scrupulous 
neatness which marked ti—a rather unusual 
thing, let me say, to witness at sea. Beyond 
this, the gentleman did not attract my atten- 
tion, till a young merchant who sat next me 
told me he was a person of immense wealth, 
who did business on a large scale in Liverpool, 
and who had made him a most liberal offer to 
join him. The terms were so extraordinary 
that my suspicions were excited—though I had 
not the remotest idea of the truth. Regarding 
the man with some scrutiny, we happened to 
look each other full in the face. A sudden 
shiver shot through me, quite impossible to 
have resisted, for it came and went almost be- 
fore I was conscious of it. The gentleman at 
once looked in another direction, and soon rose 
and left the table. What did itmean’? The 
next day, while listening to some of the ship’s 
gossip, an acquaintance remarked to me: 

‘Do you know we have a lunatic on board ?” 

** No,” Isaid. ‘* Where?” 

“He is at your table, in fact nearly your 
vis-it-vis !” 

“T thought so. Has no one charge of him ?” 

“Oh, yesy@ young physician. Many think he 
should be Kept in his state-room, as he some- 
times becomes ery violent. Besides, he fre- 
quently wandefg about the ship in the night.” 

“* Pleasant idea, that,” was my reply ; and on 
the strength of the information I made up my 
mind to give the unfortunate gentleman no 
cause of offense by looking inquisitively toward 
him, and to be generally on my guard. 

We were nearly across the Atlantic. I came 
down late that day to lunch. No one was at 
my table but the English gentleman opposite. 
He was just finishing a glass of sherry, and 
rose shortly after I sat down. I observed he 
was in his shore suit, and dressed elaborately. 
He left the cabin and passed up the companion- 
way. In one half minute I again heard what I 
call the “‘terror-sound.” I rushed up. The 
poor man was overboard. He had come up, 
and though the officer on deck was observing 
him closely, he had sprung swiftly forward, 
and darting between the iron railing at the 
stern, was in the water in a twinkling. We 
could see him distinetly making a bold swim 
of it. Perhaps reason returned to him as he 
struck the waves—who knows ? 

The ship was stopped, a boat lowered, and a 
long time spent in search ; all in vain. 

I was told he had made every preparation to 
go ashore that morning, even to changing 
some magney at the purser’s office. He had an 
idea that the queen had requested his attend- 
ance, and he went in obedience to her sum- 
mons! 





THE REMAINS OF GEORGE PEA- 
BODY AT PORTLAND, ME. 


In No. 746 of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. engravings of the British steel- 
clad ship-of-war Monarch, steaming out of the 
harbor of Portsmouth, England, with the re- 
mains of the late George Peabody on board 
(on the 1lth of last December), also of the 
mortuary chapel in which they were placed for 
the voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, were 
published; in the issue succeeding, the reception 
of the body by the officers of the ship was 
also given; and in this issue are spirited pic- 
tures of the arrival of the Monarch, with her 
consort of the American navy, the corvette 
Plymouth, in the harbor of Portland, Me., after 
a pleasant voyage of forty-six days. At meri- 
dian of Tuesday, the 26th inst., the guns of the 
Plymouth were heard at a distance of thirty 
miles, it is averred, from Portland, signaling 
for a pilot ; and at ten o’clock of that night the 
ships came to anchor in the outer harbor, where 
they found awaiting their arrival the Miantono- 
moh and Terror, of the United States Navy. 
The commander of the Plymouth fmmediately 
passed up to the city, where he sought an in- 
terview with Admiral Farragut, and officially 
informed him of the arrival of the remains of 
George Peabody. 

Early on Wednesday, the Miantonomoh and 
Terror got up steam, and weighing anchors, 
passed to the rear of the Monarch and Ply- 
mouth. As the monitors were moving to the 
places assigned them in the melancholy proces- 
sion, they were saluted by the corvette and by 
the guns of Fort Preble, to which they replied. 

At half-past ten, a. M., the fleet weighed an- 
chor, and slowly steamed to the inner harbor. 
At eleven o’clock they anchored off Fort Gorges. 
This scene our artist has admirably sketched : 
The vessels, the Monarch leading—having their 
national flags at half-mast—are about to drop 
their anchors. The spectacle is described by 
our artist as exceedingly impressive. The har- 
bor was crowded with small boats, all heading 
for the ship in which were the “ last of earth ” 
of the great philanthropist, and the shores were 
lined with spectators. 





committees of Portland, and a committee ol 
citizens from the town of Peabody, paid a visit 
to the Monarch, and had an interview with Mr. 


In the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the Mayor and City Government, 


Russell, the nephew of the deceased, concern- 
ing the arrangements which had been made by 
Mr. Peabody’s American friends for honoring 
his memory. Mr. Russell greeted the committee 
warmly, and lamented the sad occasion which 
had brought them together. Admiral Farra- 
gut, in consequence of indisposition, was un- 
able to visit the Monarch, but subsequently he 
was called upon by Mr. Russell, who had ac- 
companied the remains from England. 

At the interview of the committees with Mr. 
Russell it was arranged that the body should 
remain in state in the mortuary chapel on 
board the Monarch until Saturday, the ship 
being thrown open to those who desired to 
visit it from the shore. 

On Saturday afternoon, in accordance with 
the programme agreed upon, the body, encased 
in the magnificent coffin provided for it by 
friends of the deceased residing in London, 
was removed to the shore by the men of the 
Monarch, and immediately thereafter, in charge 
of a military guard of honor, was conveyed to 
the City Hall which had been decorated, at an 
expense of thirty thousand dollars, with the 
emblems of woe, where it remained in solemn 
state, and excluded from the gave of the popu- 
lace, until Monday, when the gates were open 
from nine a. mM. to seven P.M. The visitors 
passed directly through the hall, entering one 
door and filing past the open cenotaph beneath 
which the coflin lay, making their exit through 
another. Thousands visited the remains. All 
seemed to experience a genuine emotion of 
sorrow as their eyes, in passing, were turned 
to the casket, covered by the heavily-embroi- 
dered pall, beneath which was, in its eternal re- 
pose, the calm, benignant face that a little 
while ago was illuminated by the sweet light of 
that all-comprehending love which was a lamp | 
to the sou! that animated it. 

The illustration on the first page is a correct 
and spirited representation, sketched by our 
special artist, of the solemn scene in the City 
Hall of Portland, on Monday, 24th of January. 
It was taken while the people were paying 
their respects to the dead. 

In the course of Monday, the body of the Le- 
gislature of Maine, the Committees from Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and other States, and also 
of various towns, escorted by the municipal 
authorities of Portland, entered the Hall, and 
paid the memory of the departed the customary 
respect due from the living to the illustrious (in 
good deeds) dead. 

On Tuesday forenoon the remains were placed 
on a railway carriage, draped with black and | 
white, and conveyed en route to Peabody, Mas- 
sachusetts, 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 

In wounds from bullets, it is often difficult 
to discover the position of the ball, preliminary to ex- 
traction. A member of the French Institute las de- 
vised an electrical probe, so constructed that when it 
touches a. metallic substance, it rings a t:iuiature 
bell. The missile once found, the worst half of the 
extractor’s task is over. There is a touch of quaint- 
ness in the idea of a bullet telegraphing its where- 
abouts, 


An old trapper who crossed the Western 
plains thirty-five years ago, says that there was no 
grass at all, but only a few sage bushes and cacti, 
Now there is a thin soil formed over the sand and 
gravel, and grass covers the entire surface. It ap- 
pears that this enriching process goes on faster and 
faster every year. This is why so many people have 
been astonished at not finding any “‘ Great American 
Desert,” and conclude that it was only a myth. The 
truth is, that it did exist, but has passed away. 


Manrsrerzr1ne slate is carried on extensively 
at the quarries of Vermont. The process is as fol 
lows: The slate is sent to the mill in rough blocks, 
and is there planed down to the required thickness ; 
patterns are then drawn upon the slabs, which are 
cut into the proper shapes and polished. The me- 
chanical part of the marbleizing process has been 
patented, but the secret consists in a knowledge of 
the marbleizing composition. The material is pre- 
pared in a vat, and the slab is let down upon the com- 
position, which adheres to the surface of the slate. 
The slab is next baked in an oven for one night, and 
then receives a coat of varnish manufactured for this 
especial purpose, and after six repetitions of these 
processes, it is finally removed and polished. The 
coating is then so firmly united to the slate, that it 
cannot be scaled or clipped off without taking the 
slaty particles with it. 


Tue city of Berlin (Prussia) is about under- 
taking the task of heating as well as lighting itself 
with gas. Gas, as at present compounded, so as to 
afford a maximum of light with a minimum of heat, 
is far too costly for general use in heating houses or 
in cooking, although it is so used occasionally, its 
cleanliness being one of its chief recommendations. 
Now this order of things may be reversed—the light- 
giving element may be kept under, and the heat-yield- 
ing component freely introduced. Obviously the re- 
sult will be a gas useless in the gaselier, but invalua- 
ble in the stove. Berlin has at a distance extensive 
mines of lignite—a form vf coal—which gives vapor 
of this abnormal quality, and works are planned for 
generating daily some two and a half millions of cubic 
feet of it—a quantity which it is estimated would pro- 
vide domestic fuel for about half the houses of Berlin. 
The company formed to carry out the works promise 
to supply the gas in the city at twelve cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet, and it is asserted that nine thousand 
cubic feet (value about a dollar) will possess as much 
heating power as a ton of pit coal. Can anything like 
this be done by our gas companies?’ Can they make 
us a heating gas that will compete with coal? It is 
not likely that they can get more heat from a ton of 
black diamonds than burning In the grate would yield. 
But in our grates we sacrifice eighty or ninety per 
cent, of the heat the coal emits to arrangements for 
getting rid of the smoke and ashes. Give us a stove 
that can be fixed in the centre of a room, to radiate 
its heat freely all around, without sending any up 
chimneys, or uselessly imparting it to hearths and 
grate surroundings, and we can do with a quarter the 
caloric we now generate. Such a stove must burn 
gas to be clean and convenient. If heating-gas could 
be made and sold cheaply, a new system of economi 
cal house-warming mirht thus ! vugurated ; only 
there would be a mountain of popular prejudice t 











remove. 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
‘Miss Kare Fiexp is studying Fechter's 
acting. 


Disraewt does not know anything about his 
birthplace. 


GorrscuaLK was forty-one years of age at 
the time of his death. 


Tue new Ear! of Derby’s first public speech 
was on the subject of lunacy. 

Tue Czar has a hospital for his invalid 
coach-horses in St. Petersburgh. 


Genera Giitmore has gone to Europe on 


an engineering prospecting tour. 


M. Raspai denies the report of his death, 
and declines to attend his funeral. 


Sarpovu’s plays have brought their author 


$400,000 in about five years’ time. 


Frovupe, the historian, has assumed the 


editorship of “ Frazer’s Magazine.” 


Prixce Napoieon has introduced Russiar 
droskies into the Bois de Boulogne. 


Ir cost the Khedive $6,600,000 to pay the 
celebration bills of the Suez Canal. 


Tue Princess Metternich gave a Christmas 
dinner to one hundred poor children. 


Count pe Parts, the Orleans heir to the 
French throne, is sojourning in Ireland. 


A. P. Cotiow, the new Mayor of Alle- 
ghany, Pa., is a printer and pressman. 


Tue Emperor of Austria himself instructs 
his children in penmanship and arithmetic. 


Mr. Griapstone has iust someietes his six- 
tieth year, and Mr. Disraeli his sixty-fourth. 


Tue christening cake of the Prince of 
Wales’s new baby weighed sixty-five pounds. 


Mr. Greorcr P. Heareyis painting in Rome 
a portrait of Pius [X., for Bishop Bailey, of New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Cuarites von Graurr, the celebrated 
German oculist, will visit the United States next 
March. 

BurtincamMe has been employed for two 
years more by the Chinese Government, which has 
appropriated $140,000 for his expenses and that of the 
embassy. 

One of the devices to cure poor Carlotta of 
her insanity was that of setting her to work at a sew- 
ing-machine. 


Proressor Lowe..’s new word, “ undispri- 
vacied,” is called “a four-story polysyllable with a 
French roof.” 


Aversacu, the German novelist, contem- 
plates’ giving readings from his own works in the 
United States. 

How. S. S. Cox’s lecture in New York, in 
aid of the New York Foundling Aid Association, 
netted $10,562. 


Lerranc, the tenor of Maretzek’s company, 
was a blacksmith in the Crimea, for the French army, 
during that war. 

Tue Pope’s infallibility has been put to the 
test. He prayed for and promised a prince to the 
Queen of Naples. He was a girl. 


Tue Bey of Tunis has imprisoned all the 
jewelers of his capital, and closed their stores, be- 
cause they have refused to trust him any more, 


Tue Prince of Wales is spoken of for Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, vice Earl Spencer. This 
change is said to be requested df Mr. Gladstone by the 
queen. 


A Lonpon crowd was greatly amused when 
the carriages of a wedding party were blocked ina 
narrow street by two loads of cradles and baby 
wagons, 


Linptay Mvusz, who ushers in visitors to the 
Secretary of the Navy, was doing the same thing two 
years before the present Secretary was born, and has 
been doing it ever since. 


Avexis St. Martin, whose side was shot 
away in 1822 in such a manner as to expose the ac 
tion of the digestive organs to the eye, is still alive 
and well in Cavendish, Vt. 


Tne Princess Colonna, the artist, has 
through the influence of the Emperor, received an 
order from Government to make some of the bas i 
liefs for the Paris Opera House. 


Seven American women are now practiciug 
sculpture in Rome, viz. : Miss Whitney, Miss Hosmer, 
Miss Freemen, Miss Stebbins, Miss Edmonia Lewis, 
Miss Vinnie Ream, and Miss Foley. 

Herr Friepricu Hecker, the German exile, 
who took a leading part in the revolution of 1848, has 
advertised his farm in Tilinois for sale, and, having 
received an amnesty, will return to his Fatherland. 


GenERAL SpmInNeR is carrying on a contro- 
versy with a Dutch resumptionist named Seufferd, 
Several letters have passed between them, and neither 
is able thus far to make out a word of what the other 
says. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Grey, who saw the Viceroy 
of Egypt’s harem, says his “four wives have constant 
quarrels and squabbles, occasioned by jealousy, and 
that sométimes the Viceroy is obliged to separate 
them.”’ 


Count Pavut Demrporr has made himself 
famous by nursing the victims of an epidemic, in a 
Russian village where he was stopping when the 
plague broke out, instead of running off with the rest 
of the nobility. 


Governor Horrman, of New York, on Fri- 
day, restored to citizenship Daniel Whitmarsh, who 
was pardoned from State Prison by Governor De Witt 
Clinton, in 1826, two years before the Governor who 
restores him was born. 


A Gerouan poet has translated Tennyson's 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,”’ but as “ sechs hun 
dert” has no rhymes in the German, he has taken the 
liberty of increasing the number to one thousand, 
‘tausend,” admitting of several rhymes, 


Art a church fair in Kansas City a set of 
bedroom furniture was voted to a young lady, with 
the understanding that if she was not married ina 
year the furniture should be returned to the church. 
She is now on the war-path, armed with a bedstcad. 


GARESCHNA, & young girl at Kieff, 
in Russia, rescued recently seven children from @ 
burning house which none of the firemen dared to 
| enter. The Emperor, upon hearing of her neroism, 

sent her a thousand silver roubles, and the Empress 
presented her with a val necklace. 


ANNA 
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TO A YOUNG GIRL. 
By Mrs. HARRIET PREscorT SPOFFORD. 


SUNSHINE on a happy face, 
Smiles around unruffied lips, 
Eyes as clear as summer lakes 
Where the swallow skims and dips— 
Grace of girlhood, never know 
Faintest shadow of eclipse ! 


Never may the lustre fade 
From the innocent white brow, 
Nor the music leave that voice 
Sweet as bird-song on the bough, 
Nor age nor wrinkles find the face 
Less fair than all may find it now! 


THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS, 


OCHABTER I,—* Let the dead bury their dead.” Such 
is the exclamation with which the story opens. Henri 
de Chateaupers, a French count, who, in the reign of 
the Tsarina Anna, has been stopping in St. Peters- 
burgh, at the palace of her minister, the Count Wo- 
linski, utters it as he is about to start upon a visit to 
the dwelling of the Boyard Dimitry. He has fancied 

self—or haply has been—in love with the Princess 
Elizabeth, the sister of the Tsarina. As he utters the 
above exclamation, he determines to forget his hope- 
less dream, and gallops off in the clear light of the 
early morning, followed by Ivan, the attendant whom 
Wol n,ki has lent to him in place of his own. 

CHAcTER II.—He is now upon his road to Yerkowa. 

After breaking from the regular post-road into the 
track which leads to the estate of the Boyard, he 
rides upon his hot and toilsome journey through the 
young and almost primeval forest. At length himself 
and Ivan arrive at a plateau upon the bank of a small 
stream, toward evening. Fog and drifting vapor con- 
ceal it. Seeing the plain before him, the French no- 
bleman determines upon indulging the Arab horse he 
is mounted on in a gallop, and gives him the rein to 
cross it. Ivan, in terror, would stay him. In vain. 
In a few moments more the count is engulphed in 
one of the quagmires that were formerly scattered 
through a large portion of Northern Russia. He is 
about to quit the back of the Arab, but is warned by 
Ivan not to dismount. After a while Ivan throws his 
lance, with his two saddle-bags strapped to the end 
of it, within the count’s reach, and advises him to 
place the shaft under his horse’s nostrils, He himself 
rides away to hew down a log sufficiently long to 
bridge the distance between them. When he is gone, 
and Henri de Chateaupers is gradually sinking, he is 
recalled to the youthful joy of life by a visien of 
beantv *riNicut to efface éven the memory of the 
f ue tsarina, It is a Russian peasant girl, 
‘fou stands some yards away from him, and addresses 
bim wit adering words of inquiry as to his situa- 
*.. ™ ()ppang off her sheep-skin jacket, she tears it 
suv Strips, and makes a cord, by which she succeeds 
in drawing him out of the morass. When his tron- 
bied senses return to him, he finds her kneeling upon 
the bank, returning thanks to heaven. Not caring 
whether she is a Catholic or not, he kneels upon the 
bank, and returns thanks with her. 





PART L—THE RUSSIAN SERF. 


CHAPTER III].— UNEXPECTED TARRYING — THE 
FAIRY OF THE HOUSEHOLD—USE OF A SHEEP- 
SKIN JACKET—ENVY AND PITY—CUSTOM AMONG 
EQUALS—-VERITY OLD AS LIFE—SEVENTEEN 
YEARS—FRENCH BRANDY—THE RIVAL. 

Ir the Count Henri de Chateaupers had heard 
that any personal friend of his had remained 
for two hours—save it were by the most urgent 
necessity — in such accommodation as that 
afforded him in the humble dwelling of the 
Starost of the village of Yerkowa, situated on 
the estate of the Boyard Dimitry, and within a 
distance of seven Versts, merely, of that distin- 
guished, if somewhat rough, aristocrat’s own 
dwelling, to which he had been invited—he 
would assuredly, knowing them as he now had 
occasion to know them, have pronounced the 
fact a psychological phenomenon. 

Undoubtedly, it might be true that in those 
days, the chateau of a French nobleman, or the 
castle of an English peer, may not have pos- 
sessed our modern appliances for ease and lux- 
ury. Nay, they might lack one-half at least of 
the commonest conveniences for personal com- 
fort which may be met with in the plainest 
dwelling of a plain American citizen in the 
present year of our Lord. But from these to 
the rude hut inhabited by the German peasant, 
or the barely-furnished floor tenanted by the 
Parisian artificer, the descent was prodigious. 
While, on arriving at the interior of the rudely- 
built hog-pens devoted to the personal comfort 
of the.village constable—what other name can 
be found to epitomize the age occupied by 
a Starost—of a collection of the lowest class of 
human dwellings on the estate of a Russian 
Boyard, in those days of which this story treats, 
it may be doubtful whether discomfort could by 
any possibility reach further. 

The word discomfort is, advisedly, solely em- 
ployed in this special instance. 

Mallowitz, Starost of the village of Yerkowa, 
was, it must fairly be owned, exceptionably 
situated with regard to cleanliness. 

He most certainly did not owe this to his 
wife—Ismaila. She was by no means addicted 
to the use of too much water, where it caused 
herself labor, whether upon her own person, or 
within her own dwelling. 

His niece, Fiodorowna, was the good fairy of 
his household. 

Neither can Mailowitz be considered inappre- 
ciative of this fact. He was in the habit, asa 
respectable man in Russia, of using the whip 
upon his Mother—so he called his wife, Ismaila 
—on an average, at least, once a week. 

True, if strange is it, that he omitted en- 
tirely this patriarchal exercise with regard to 
his niece. 

Until the Gay on which we first made her ac- 
quaintance, Fiodorowna had never tasted the 
thong which was then, and still may be, for 
aught we know, the most potent regulator of 
the household virtues in the family of the Rus- 
sian peasant. 

The dwelling of the Starost was put together 
with unbarked logs of hewn pine. These were 


roughly mailed to each other, wiih their ends 





overlapping at each corner of the house—if so 
it may be called, for it consisted only of a single 
room. The inside of these logs was plastered 
with coarse clay or mud, which the heat of the 
huge stove within had baked almost to the con- 
sistence of brick. 

Skins of the bear and wolf, sewn together 
with a quaintly picturesque regard for form and 
color, divided the interior into three chambers. 

Here it was that the young Frenchman might 
be found on the second day from that on which 
he had well-nigh lost his life in such a remark- 
ably unpleasant and undignified manner. 

When the Moujik,Ivan,had returned to the spot 
in which he had left the imbedded and gradu- 
ally sinking forms of Monsieur Henri de Cha- 
teaupers and Starbeam—dragging the trunk of 
the pine which he had hewn, at the tail of his 
horse—he had found neither. But for that na- 
tural shrewdness which, in different fashion, 
the Muscovite partakes with the Highlander, 
the North American Indian, and the Arab, he 
might have fancied it all over with him, and 
have sworn like a trooper—as a member of the 
Grande Armée, @ native Englishman, or a dis- 
gusted Yankee, might have considered it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to do. 

Ivan, however, had been reared, or suffered 
to rear himself, in a less civilized fashion. 

It was true that the end of his lance, with 
the cleanest of the two saddle-bags attached 
to it, still protruded above the surface of the 
greenly treacherous verdure. 

Other things, however, were visible, which 
led him to feel differently. 

Fiodorowna’s sheep-skin jacket, which had 
been torn into strips, lay, at some twenty feet 
distance, upon the bank of the river. On ex- 
amining it, Ivan’s shrewd eye recognized the 
use to which it had been applied, and detected 
the broadcloth which that morning formed por- 
tion of a coattail, with which he had some weeks 
earlier become acquainted. 

Near it, lay a shred of scarlet cloth. 

On the sward, close to the bank, he saw the 
track of the hoofs of a horse. 

This was sufficient. 

Recognizing the fact that the friend of his 
master, the Boyard Wolinski, had been saved, 
his immediate duty became the recovery of his 
own lance and the saddle-bags containing that 
gentleman’s traveling necessaries. 

It need scarcely be said that he completed 
this, greatly to his satisfaction. 

Then he trotted quietly on toward the dwell- 
ing of the Starost, and found the Frenchman on 
the settle at one side of the door, dressed in 
the Sabbath costume of that official—luckily, 
being Starost, Mailowitz had two suits, and was 
not indisposed to allow the use of the best one, 
when there was a probability of his making 
anything by it. Mailowitz was seated at the 
other. 

* So,” said the French nobleman, after wait- 
ing in the expectation of seeing Ivan evince 
some surprise, in vain, “you find me here, 
Ivan ?” 

*T do, master.” 

* And are astonished ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why ” 

“God and the Tsarina helped you,” re- 
sponded the Moujik, simply—raising his cap as 
he spoke. 

** Not a bit of it,” cried Monsieur de Chateau- 
pers, laughing. ‘An angel in the shape of a 
petticoat drew me out of my difficulty. It was 
mortifying, I may frankly confess. But what 
would you? It would have been worse if the 
petticoat had covered what was old and ugly.” 

As he said this, Fiodorowna appeared at the 
door. 

“* Here she is,” said the count. 

Imagine his intense astonishment, and, it 
may be added, his indignation, to see the girl 
advance, after he had said this, and offer her 
cheek to Ivan, who touched it with his lips. 

He actually envied the serf. 

This envy, however, endured but a moment. 
On Ivan’s turning and speaking to the Starost, 
that individual threw his arms around the luck- 
less Moujik, and gave him a hearty smack with 
his roughly-bearded lips. The scissors and 
razor of the great Peter had not yet compelled 
provincial hair to undergo their shortening 
operation. 

In another instant his previous envy had sub- 
sided into the keenest pity. 

“Mother, where art thou?” growled out 
Mailowitz. 

“T am here, my child,” answered Ismaila, 
as she came to the door of the dwelling. 

De Chateaupers had not understood them. 

But it was with the keenest commiseration that 
he beheld the snuff-colored and wrinkled face 
of the Starost’s wife—for snuff-colored and 
wrinkled it was, although, as he afterward 
learned, she was scarcely forty-two years of 
age—presented to Ivan, and listened to the 
very decided smack of her lips upon his, as 
she gave him the kiss of welcome. 
“* Poor child,” he thought within himself, “if 
you have thus to be kissed by your uncle’s 
friends, who may, one-half of them, be as 
snuff-colored and wrinkled as she is, with the 
addition of as greasy a beard as he wears !” 

Then he turned and spoke to the girl. 

“ Is this the salutation of the country ?” 

She replied simply, ‘“* My lord sees that it is 
80.” 

“T only wish that I had known it an hour 
since.” 

The count spoke in an undertone, although 
he well knew that none of those who were 
then present, save herself, could understand a 
word that he had said. 

Fiodorowna reddened sensibly. 

** My lord should remember that it is the cus- 
tom only among equals.” 

She could in the next instant have bitten out 
her tongue for uttering this assertion. Did she 
not know that it was false? Why, any aupe- 
rior to whom she spoke might, if so he willed 
it, press his lips to hers. Save in one case, 
where it was an actually repellent feeling which 








emotion of shame when her lips or cheek had 
been touched by a male, And yet now, a 
strange impulse, which she would at once deny, 
had led her to check the desire which flashed 
through the beautiful and daring glance which 
searched her own blue eyes. More, she had 
vailed their clear and tender light with her 
sinking lids. She had not ventured to encoun- 
ter that keen and thirsty lustre. 

““ What is equality in youth, Fiodorowna, but 
freshness, beauty and truth?’ He was #peak- 
ing rapidly. This man, who had fancied that 
he was in love with the Princess Elizabeth, had 
forgotten her entirely. He, of course, could 
not wed a serf. That was out of the question. 
Nevertheless, such love, as their relative posi- 
tion might warrant, he felt now for her. It 
was possibly his first real passion. More rap- 
idly he continued speaking. ‘“ Believe me, 
child, that I offer to you no new falsehood. 
This is a verity as old as life. It comes home 
to the souls of all who can enjoy the world, be- 
cause their years string the bow of pleasure 
with love and joy.” 

It is possible the girl may not have compre- 
hended him, for she was much younger than 
she appeared to be. 

Yet the seventeen years that had so fully 
ripened her superlative beauty, must have 
awakened her heart. If it could not under- 
stand his words, it felt what they were intended 
to convey. Tremblingly and furtively she re- 
plied to him. 

** My lord should not speak thus.” 

“ Why, girl?” 

** He has called me a child.” 

“Because I scarcely ventured to use your 
name. MayIdosonow?” She did not reply, 
and then he added slowly and tenderly—* Fio- 
dorowna.” 

With an almost inaudible cry, more of pleas- 
ure than of fear, she rapidly disappeared within 
the doorway of the Starost’s dwelling. 

Her disappearance recalled Monsieur de Cha- 
teaupers to himself. In the excitement of the 
passion—perhaps it may have been love—which 
had mastered him, he had forgotten that others 
were prerent. He looked round, His doubt— 
for at that period, and in tha country, how 
should it be fear—was unnecessary. The whole 
of that brief dialogue had passed so rapidly, 
that he might even have fancied Ismaila was 
still smacking her withered lips over the mem- 
ory of the good-looking young Moujik’s kiss. 

Such, however, was not the case. . 

Ivan turned toward him. 

“This man, master, is the Starost Mallowitz. 
He has just heard from me that you are come 
to visit Boyard Dimitry. He belongs to the old 
Boyard. He bids me tell you that he places his 
dwelling, and his wife, and all that he has, at 
your disposal.” 

Mailowitz bowed low. 

Then, taking the right hand of the young 
count in both of his sinewy and horny palms, 
he placed it on the top of his head, from which 
he had removed the cap. 

If the beard of Mailowitz had been greasy, 
the hair might well seem to have been bathed 
in melted tallow. Had he not been the uncle 
of Fiodorowna, the Frenchman would have 
withdrawn his hand in disgust. Swallowing 
his repugnance, however, in consideration of 
the relationship, he endured the species of 
caress he had been compelled to give. 

Then the Starost himself grunted out a few 
words, which he could only partially under- 
stand. 

“He says, master, that his mother, his wife, 
will kiss your hand.” 

‘* Which ts this one—wife or mother—Ivan ?” 

The Moujik’s stolid face did not smile. 

Ismaila knelt, and touched his fingers with 
her dry and withered lips. 

** What am I to do, now ?” 

“The master may kiss Ismaila, should he 
choose to do so.” 

For the first time since the Parisian’s know- 
ledge of Ivan, he saw a maliciously jocular 
gleam of comic humor twinkle in the serf’s 
gray eye. It was, however, instantly checked, 
as he sharply replied: 

“The master does not choose.” 

On entering the cottage, or, rather, hut, 
some half hour afterward, the evening meal 
was prepared. 

He shared the black bread and coarsé tea— 
then a luxury out of the principal cities of 
Russia—but was unable to eat anything from 
the greasy mess of boiled salt fish and fat pork 
to which the Starost and Ivan, after attending 
to his wants, did such ample justice. 

Ismaila and Fiodorowna were not seated at 
the table, but stood behind their unexpected 
guests and Mailowitz, attending to their wants. 

Now, such a proceeding might annoy a trav- 
eler, 80 unexpectedly thrust into society of a 
lower caste than his own. Then, it was the 
usual habit among the lower orders of Ger- 
many and nearly the whole of Europe that the 
females did not eat with the males of their 
family. The advocacy of “ Woman’s Rights” 
was a thing unknown. Moreover, the social 
customs of the Russ were still more Eastern in 
their character than they are in the present 
day. Consequently, it was without the slight- 
est hesitation, that he turned his attention to 
the cold venison which Ivan had removed from 
one of his saddle-bags, and solaced: his inner 
man with a glass of the Cognac carried by the 
Moujik for his use. 

The Starost was invited by him to try it. 
Filling his coarse earthen cup to the brim with 
it, Mailowitz bowed low to his guest. Then 
lifting it to the hole in his rough beard which 
did service for him as a mouth, he swallowed 
the whole of the foreign liquor at a single 
draught. 

‘* What does he say ?” asked the nobleman. 

After muttering something, the meaning of 
which he necessarily could not understand, the 
old man had filled his cup again with the coarse 
corn-brandy of the country. It had been pa- 
triarchally distilled by the side of his own hearth. 
“He says, master, that the corn-brandy is 


Henri de Chateaupers saw that the Moujik 
was lying. 

“Tell me the truth, Ivan.” 

“The master must not be angry with his ser- 
vant.” 

“Of course not. Why should I?” 

“He says that the foreign brandy is filthy 
water.” 

*“* Par le bon Dieu!” exclaimed the young 
Frenchman ; “his stomach must be fashioned 
with a tougher lining to it than an ostrich’s 

After this—for the heat in the interior of the 
log-hut was stifling, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of ventilation and the large stove having 
been lighted to prepare the meal—the count 
rose from the table and quitted it. 

Scarcely had he emerged into the open air, 
than his ears caught the sound of an intense 
grunt of satisfaction from his host, whose ca- 
pability of filling the cavity of his stomach, the 
duties of hospitality had too seriously interfered 
with. 

It was the first moment in which he had 
been alone since he had been rescued from his 
dangerous situation, some few hours since, by 
the lovely peasant girl, whose fair skin and 
azure eyes had so rapidly stifled his recent 
admiration for the sister of the Tsarina. It 
was curious, but whatever his feelings—they 
could scarcely have been love—for the Princess 
Elizabeth may have been, they were now 
things of the dead past, dreams which he 
might have had as a boy, but no more. He 
neither recalled the memory, nor reproached 
his own forgetfulness of one whom he had fled 
from because he felt that his adoration for her 
must be hopeless. 

Wandering to a considerable distance from 
the house of the Starost, he sat down upon the 
stump of a recently hewn pine. 

From this spot he could gaze upon the not 
very distant river, It was through the sparsely 
scattered pine and scrubby oak, which had not 
yet been “cleared” by old Mailowitz, that he 
was able to do so. 

Probably, he intended to think. 

What would be the use of attempting to fol- 
low his thought? Who can write of young 
love when it first seizes upon the heart? This 
was passion. No, he would not call it love. 
He, at any rate, recognized it as the first. The 
fair, long, silky hair, he thanked heaven that 
it was not so well sodden with grease as her 
old uncle’s—the creamy skin—that flush like 
the bloom upon the skin of a ripening nectar- 
ine, which he had seen so short a space be- 
fore—those wonderful azure eyes—the slight 
figure, which he had an opportunity of obgerv- 
ing when scarcely conscious of it, while she 
was struggling to save him—the rapt ex- 
pression of thankfulness in that tremulous and 
lifted face when she was kneeling upon the 
bank of the river, changeably flushed upon his 
dream. 

To count up and trace each new form the 
whirl of his rushing fancy took, would be idle. 

Suffice it—that more than an hour had taken 
wings and counted itself with the past. ‘ 

Although it was after eight o’clock, the sun 
was still above the western horizon, which was 
gradually purpling with the declining day. Half 
an hour since, he had heard the rudely chanted 
song of Ivan as he was occupied in attending 
to the wants of Starbeam. It was occasionally 
broken in upon by the glad neigh of the stal- 
lion or the hoarser tone and discordant voice 0i 
Mailowitz, which abruptly broke upon the 
serene stillness of the hour, otherwise only 
marred by the whirring hum of the musquito. 

Now, save the last, all was silent. 

Suddenly, the waking dream of the young 
man was broken in upon. He had heard the 
voice of Fiodorowna. 

It was speaking in a low and subdued tone, 
at a distance, as it appeared to him, of some 
forty or fifty paces to the right. He turned his 
head and looked in that direction, He was 
able to see nothing. The trees were denser on 
that side of the spot where he was sitting than 
they were immediately around him or nearer 
the shallow stream. Rising to his feet, he ex- 
amined them more scrutinizingly, 

While doing so he caught the deeper intona- 
tion of a man’s speech, 

Whose was it, for it was not the voice of the 
old Starost? Was it Ivan’s? 

No! 

Although the man was speaking in the lan- 
guage of the country, his intonation was clear 
and pure. Neither did he employ the dialect 
which had, that day, so puzzled him who had 
unintentionally been made a participant in 
that which the stranger said to Fiodorowna. 

Without hesitation, Monsieur de Chateaupers 
moved nearer to the voice. 

Neither, to tell the truth, was it with any 
great care to prevént his being overheard that 
he did so. 

Indeed, had he endeavored te accomplish 
this, it would, so late in the evening, have been 
impossible to have effected it. The broken and 
varied character of the turfy soil, through 
which the bare and worming roots of the trees 
here and there thrust themselves, would have 
rendered the attempt vain. At the same time, 
he dashed aside the lower branches of the 
pines, which intercepted him in the gathering 
gloom, with no gentle hand. 

It was clear that the stranger had small care 
who might hear his words. 

“Listen to me, my pigeon !” he was saying ; 
“long since, you have known that you were 
dearer to me than the moonlight is to the 
nightingale. It is in vain for you to deny me. 
I have spoken.” 

“‘ But the master has not done so,” retorted 
the girl, quickly. 

* Then-——shall the master do so ?” 

“T do not think that he will,” she replied. 

“ And why—doveling ?” 

Henri de Chateaupers paused that he might, 
if possible, understand her response. 

“The master pities the orphan.” 

“More, than I do. But I love her.” 
Fiodorowna raised her head and spoke rap- 








mastered her, she had never felt the slightest 


good enough for bis.” 


idly and energetically. The young Freachman 
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‘4 see her profile outlined against the fast- 
«ening sky. It’s line was hard and proud. 

‘] have spoken to him. He told me, that, 
against thee, he would protect me. Who here 
dares do anything to which the Boyard Dimitry 
says ‘No’ ?” 

‘After a brief pause, the Russian spoke again. 

‘Should he choose to deny me, who have the 
right to ask him for one of his serfs,” he said, 
in a hard and cruel tone, “the white-winged 
pigeon should know that the Boyard is old.” 

Fiodorowna groaned as the stranger said 
this. 

‘* He will not last many years, hale and strong 
as he may be.” 

“May the good God and the merciful saints 
spare him !” 

Her words were couched in a despairing 
tone which pierced the heart of the count, 
although he scarcely comprehended them. 

‘When he is dead, doveling—my will is your 
law.” 

**So long as I live.” 

These words, which would have had a ter- 
rible significance to the Frenchman, could he 
have heard and known their meaning, were 
shapen in so low an accent that they could 
scarcely have been audible even to the man she 
was speaking with. That he had beard them, 
was clear from his answer. 

Monsieur de Chateaupers was able to com- 
prehend the coldly contemptuous accent of the 
Russian when he replied to her. 

“*Pshaw ! my pigeon, such fancies and threats 
are as farcical as the dream of the devotee at 
the foot of the altar in the Church of the Pa- 
triarch. Think over what I have said to you. 
I swear that it shall be so, upon the bones of 
the dead and buried Peter.” A fierce chuckle 
followed these words. Then he spoke in a 
graver and more bitterly-concentrated manner. 
‘*Take me within one week, and you shall find 
me, in very deed and truth, the slave of your 
lightest whim. Refuse to do so, and may God 
and the devil help ye. When the old man is 
under ground, thou shalt learn what it is to be 
a serf—in fact as well as name.” 

As Henri de Chateaupers saw the girl sink 
upon the ground with a bitter cry of pain, he 
pushed through the few intervening trees, and 
sprung toward her. When he reached her 
prostrate form the figure of the stranger was 
gone. He sawit melting into the darkening 
shadows that now overhung the banks of the 
stream. Then he turned to the girl, and, 
stooping, touched her upon the shoulder. She 
shuddered, 

“Tt is I, Fiodorowna,” 

Raising her head from the earth, she gazed 
for an instant upon the face of the young 
Frenchman, partially illuminated by the rays of 
the rising moon. His words had bee: breathed 
with a wondrous feeling and gentle: ess. 

Struggling to her knees, she lea .t forward, 
bendingly, and threw her arms around his feet, 
burying her brow deep in the damp turf he was 
standing on. The very beating of her heart was 
audible. 

“* Will not my lord help me ?” 

While he listened to her pitiful cry, the full 
orb of the summer moon rose over the distant 
hills, and poured its golden light upon the 
crouching figure, and on the noble countenance 
of Henri de Chateaupers. It wiped from it all 
the day might have betrayed, of its youthful 
folly and weakness, subliming it into heroic 
grandeur. 

“*T will, my child! I will!” 

On hearing this promise, she raised her head. 
Her blue eyes flashed inquiringly into his 
face. Apparently, that searching glance satis- 
fied her. For, after an instant, she rose to her 
feet, Then, taking his hand, she pressed it to her 
lips, saying, with that Oriental exaggeration 
which so strongly characterizes the Muscovite, 
whenever his or her feelings are strongly ex- 
cited : 

‘“* My trust is in my lord, as in God !” 





CHAPTER IV.—THE BOYARD’S DWELLING—SPECU- 
LATION ON THE ARRIVAL OF AN EXPECTED 
GUEST—THE DANDY—QUESTION AND ANSWER— 
WHERE IS HE—THE PLEASANT PROMISE FROM 
ONE WHO WILL KEEP HIS WORD. 


Two pays after that in which the incidents 
occurred which have been narrated in the last 
chapter, the Boyard Dimitry was in his Manor- 
house of Berenzoff, in the lowest chamber of 
one of the two towers by which it was flanked. 

This room was the apartment which he or- 
dinarily affected when he dwelt in this, almost— 
had its walls been more heavily fashioned— 
feudal castle. Rambling in size and appear- 
ance it might be, because his family had grad- 
ually increased it as their wealth and their 
serfs had grown and increased—for at the pres- 
ent more than four thousand of the last were 
owned by the Boyard upon his various estates, 
of which Berenzoff was one of the largest. 

He had chosen the furniture for this room 
himself. 

It was simply made, massive and old-fash- 
ioned, unlike the heavy and gilded chairs and 
sofas, with the gorgeous divans, which were 
scattere’, without anything approaching con- 
gruity, through the rest of the house. There 
was a heavy and long table, a handsome side- 
board—or, more properly speaking, buffet—four 
stately and tall-backed, upright chairs, plainly 
carved in white oak, which might have dated 
back from the same period as the German Re- 
formation. A flask of fine Burgundy stood upon 
the table, with a bottle of Cognac—the tastes of 
old Dimitry were evidently more civilized than 
that of the Starost, Mailowitz—accompanied by 
a massive silver goblet, holding more than a 
pint. Near it was a silver dish of caviare- 
not prepared for exportation, as we eat it, but 
unprepared, in the true Russian style—flanked 
by another. of Turkish figs. In the corner of 
the apartment stood a heavy silver candlestick, 
in its proportions as large as those which stand 
beside the altars of the Roman and Greek 
churches. This, however, was fashioned for 
the purpose of bearing the dry and resinous 








branches of fir, soaked in naphtha, Candles 
were then a luxury enjoyable by the traveled 
Russian, in St. Petersburgh, only. In place of a 
carpet, the floor was strewn with the dried 
leaves of summer flowers, which diffused a 
pleasant perfume through the air. 

The time was midday, and the duty of din- 
ing had just been accomplished by Ivan Dim- 
itry. 

He was an old man. In spite of the dead 
Tsar, he, like Mailowitz, had never shaven. 

True it might be, that to accomplish this re- 
sult he had been obliged to keep out of the grip 
of the great Peter. But, whatof that? He had 
been able to do so while his brother lived, and 
after succeeding to his estates, of which Beren- 
zoft was the nearest to St. Petersburgh, he had 
adhered to his previous resolution. 

Peter had too much to do, in civilizing those 
of his subjects who came in his way, to look 
after those who carefully kept out of it. 

Therefore, old Dimitry had managed to keep 
his head unshorn as a Nazarite’s, ‘from his 
youth, upward,” and was now sitting in one of 
the four straight-backed chairs, rigid and erect 
as a Roman Senator, and white-bearded and 
white-locked as an ancient Patriarch. 

It might be that this white hair was wiry and 
rough as the coat of a mongrel Scotch terrier, 
while the expression of his face was scarcely as 
dignified as either similitude might suggest. 
In fact, the small and bead-like black eyes of 
the Boyard possessed a mingled expression of 
shrewdness and ferocity, which, on some oc 
casions, might be the reverse of agreeable. 
Now, however, they seemed to be lost in a 
curious sensation of doubt, so idly speculative 
did they seem. 

Stretching out his large and sinewy right 
hand to the Burgundy, he took the flask and 
filled the goblet to its fullest capacity, watching 
it the while he did so, as if to test the steadi- 
ness of his hand, 

“By St. Paul,” he said, slowly, “I do not 
comprehend his not being here. Is the boy 
like his father—changing his intentions with 
each new whim?” 

Then, raising the goblet to his lips, without 
spilling one drop, he slowly emptied it, and re- 
placed it upon the table. 

After this, he clapped his hands together. 

The door almost immediately opened, and a 
young serf stood in the entrance. 

‘Is the Frenchman not yet arrived ?” 

**No—Dimitry !” 

It was the twentieth time this day that he 
had addressed his personal attendant this ques- 
tion, although, he well knew, that had the 
Count de Chateaupers done so, he must have 
heard the sound of his horse’s hoofs, or, at any 
rate, would have instantly been informed of it. 

‘* Send me the serf of the Boyard Wolinski.” 

The attendant paused for a moment as if 
waiting for Dimitry to dismiss him. 

“What name has he?” 

** Alexowitch !” 

“You can go.” 

Searcely had the word of dismissal been ut- 
tered than the boy—he was scarcely more— 
vanished as noiselessly as he had entered. 

Swearing a round oath, the Boyard again 
filled his goblet, and drained it as before. 

As he placed it again upon the table, the door 
once more opened, and the man whom he had 
demanded, entered the apartment. 

He trod upon the floor, heavily—the oaken 
planking creaking beneath his foot. 

**Is this the way Wolinski has taught you to 
move ?” 

Alexowitch did not reply. 

Dimitry’s white brows collapsed over his 
eyes, which seemed to flash fire. Then, in an 
instant they were calm, again. 

Glancing at his own attendant, who was 
standing near the door, he said—“ give Alexo- 
witch a cup.” 

The man’s eye brightened when he heard this 
order given, and the piercing glance of the Boy- 
ard, which seemed to have been taking his 
mental measure, fell, as he pushed him the 
bottle of brandy. 

“The brute has no more brain than the worm 
I crush on the path, with my heel,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘*I was simply an ass to have 
imagined it possible that such adolt could have 
had wit and pluck enough to have put the French 
lad out of the way.” Then, raising his eyelids, 
he looked at him again, running his eyes over 
his person, from top to toe. ‘* May the d—l fly 
away with him, if the idiot is not a dandy !” 
he said aloud, and half-contemptuously. “He 
has scarlet cords to fasten his gaiters with.” 
Immediately after, he listened to the usual 
formula of the serf when be drinks in the pres- 
ence of a superior, and, as Alexowitch placed 
the cup upon the table, addressed him with 
sharply imperative emphasis. 

** Hear—Alexowitch !” 

**T do, master !” 

When tle serf heard the tone of the Boyard, 
his under-jaw dropped. 

“ My name is Dimitry !” 

The simple pride of the old Boyard was grand. 
But the eyes of Alexowitch only opened the 
wider. He could not measure it. 

*T like short and brief answers. 
derstand me ?” 

“ Yes |” 

Dimitry smiled approvingly. 

“When was the Frenchman to have quitted 
St. Petersburgh. 

“ Tuesday last.” 

“Good! And you started——” 

“On the Monday.” 

“You arrived here, on-——” 

“Wednesday, at noon.” 

“Three days. He should have been here on 
Thursday.” 

“Ay! Master.” 

The Boyard’s eyes seemed to emit sparks of 
fire as he heard the unlucky word. 

“TI did not hear thee.” 

“ He should.” 

“Tha better.” 
he said, 


Do you un- 


Then, after a long pause, 
If you do not 


“Go and find him. 








bring him here, I will have you scourged from 
my door-step to Yerkowa.” 

In ten minutes more, the serf of Wolinski was 
in his saddle. 

Dimitry had bidden his attendant fill hima 
Turkish pipe, and as he inhaled the fragrance 
of the soothing weed, smiled complacently, as 
the man may do who has done a virtuous ac- 
tion, and believes in its ultimate recompense. 








HOW THE GAUCHOS TAME HORSES. 

Captain Kennepy, a British officer on duty 
in South America, tells us how the gauchos, as the 
herdsmen of the Pampas are called, tame horses, as 
follows : 

“A strong, flery-looking animal was selected, and 
the dormador entered the corral, several gauchos 
closing the entrance to prevent the horses darting 
out. e dormador, now walking wp to the mass of 
animals huddled up in a corner of the corral, waved 
his lasso round his head. The horses dashed off at 
full speed for the entrance ; here they were turned by 
the attendant gauchos, and continued their career 
round the corral, They galloped round twice, their 
wild eyes and waving manes giving great interest to 
the scene; at last the dormador, whirling the lasso 
lightly round, threw it over the head of the selected 
horse, at the same time sinking down —— on his 
left knee, and holding the lasso close down with both 
hands. The horse no sooner felt the lasso on its neck 
than it gave a bound in the air, and dashed off with a 
force sufficient to break a cable; the dormador, sliding 
and crouching along the ground, played him with ad- 
mirable skill, and detaching him from the other ani- 
mals, in a very short time brought him into the centre 
of the corral, plunging and rearing, but with his tether 
much shortened. Another gaucho now appeared on 
the scene with his lasso, which he cleverly threw on 
the ground under the horse’s fore-foot, as he was 
plunging, and by an upward jerk tightened round his 
legs. At the same instant the dormador let his lasso 
run out freely, which the horse feeling, immediately 
dashed off again at full speed; but the leg-lasso 
brought the poor beast to the ground with a shock 
sufficient, one would have thought, to have broken 
jie d bone in his body. It did stun him completely, 
for the animal lay perfectly motionless, and there was 
no need for the gaucho to run up and sit on its head. 
However, he did so, while the dormador hobbled its 
off fore and hind legs together. It was now kicked 
and punched until consciousness was restored, and 
the poor beast, after some convulsive plunges, got on 
its legs again; two more gauchos now came, and 
partly led and partly dragged the animal to a post 
outside the corral, where he was saddled and bridled, 
This operation caused a violent struggle ; the horse, 
now regaining his strength, plunged, kicked and bit 
with ail his might ; but the gauchos knew their work, 
and ~ perfectly fearless, getting out of the 
way of a kick or bite as if by intuition. The dorma- 
dor now, fastening a handkerchief tightly round his 
head, watching his opportunity, jumped into the sad- 
die, and signed to the men to throw off the leg-lasso, 
This they did, and the horse, feeling the weight on his 
back and his legs free, jumped straight off the 
ground, and then commenced to buck, plunge and 
dash out, in a way that made one’s back ache to look 
at. However, the dormador stuck on, and a gaucho, 
coming up behind, with a long, cutting whip, admin- 
istered such a lash on the horse’s quarter, that, with 
a snort like a scream, he started off at full speed, the 
mounted gauchos on each side keeping him straight, 
The country was open and level for miles, so away 
they went, the unbroken horse occasional'y stopping 
to buck and kick ; but each time his attacks became 
fainter, until at last he was ridden up to us quite ex- 
hausted, eyes bloodshot, covered with foam and 
blood, and looking perfectly bewildered. The dor- 
mador dismounted, and turned him over to the 
gauchos on foot, who unsaddiled him, and tied him up 
to a post. Poor beast! he looked as much broken 
down as broken in, 








“DRY GOODS” SLANG. 


An expert buyer, junior partner of one of our 
large American firms, at a recent first visit to his cor- 
respondent in an English manufacturing city, was 
complimented by the senior partner of the house, who 
insisted on personally showing goods to his American 
purchaser. 

“There, sir,” said Dowlas, throwing out a roll of 
goods, “what do you think of that?’ 

“Oh, that’s played out,’ said the American. 

“It’s what?” said Bull. 

“It’s played, I tell you,” said the customer. 

“Played, ah! really ; we call it plad, h’yar in Eng- 
land, but this isn’t plaid—plad you know.” 

“No,” said Yankee, “I don’t mean plad ; I mean 
ter say it’s gone up.” 

** Oh, no,” said the the Britisher, “ not at all; it has 
not gone up—quile the contrary. We've taken off 
from the price.” 

“Over the left ; it’s threepence too high, now.” 

“No doubt of it ; but our neighbors, you know, on 
the left, are not manufacturers, you know.” 

“Very likely ; but I don’t care to be ‘stuck’ when 
I get home.” 

“Really. Most extraordinary. Is it as dangerous 
in New York as the newspapers say?’ 

“Yes, but I don’t want these goods. I’ve got some 
already that will knock the spots out of ’em.” 

** But, my dear sir, there’s no spots on the goods, I 
assure yah. They are perfect.” 

“ Well, well, suppose we ‘ switch off’ on these goods, 
and try something else,” 

* Certainly |’? and the Englishman, to the infinite 
amusement of the American’s friend, called a clerk 
with wisp-broom and directed him to “switch off” 
any dust he could find, while he proceeded to show 
something else. 

“There,” said the Englishman, triumphantly, 
spreading out another fabric—‘‘there is the hand- 
somest piece of goods in England, ‘arf a guinea a 
yard.” 

“1 can’t see it,” said his customer. 

“Can't see it? why, you are looking right at it; 
however, suppose you try the light of this window.” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” said the American. “I 
haven't got the stamps fcr such goods,” 

“Stamps! no stamps required but a bill stamp, 
which we are happy to furnish.” 

This misunderstanding might have continued 
longer, had not one of the younger members of the 
house, seeing his senior’s perp exity, rescued the 
American and “put him through” after the manner 
of his countrymen. 








Tue ORIGIN OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE.— 
Now that there is talk about abolishing the franking 
privilege, @ great many people would like to know 
something about its origin. As early as 1581 Thomas 
Randolph was appointed postmaster for England ; 
but it does not appear that this office was directly con- 
cerned with letters, as such, until the reign of James 
I., who granted it to one Matthew le Chester. It was 
the king’s post, and, as a matter of course, the letters 
of the King were sent free. It was an easy step to in- 
clude the king’s household and his ministers within 
the royal privilege. It was but a second step further 
in the same direction for the king to ordain that let- 
ters c° the members of his two Houses of Parliament, 
while aitting at Westminster, engaged on the king’s 
Gusiness, should enjoy the same rights as regarded 
their correspondence. The final step was arranged 
that the privilege should last even when Parliament 
was not actually sitting ; and thus the right of send- 


ing their letters free became by degrees an acknow- 
ledged “right” of every member who hed « seat in 
either houses of the icgisiature. Tius * Uanking” 


began. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Montana has a newspaper called the “ Pick 
and Plow.” It is published at Bozeman City. 


Many journals in the South call their small 
local items chips. They are not necessarily dry. 


Tue Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege has voted to abolish the Junior exhibitions, 

Seven circus horses were sold by the sheriff 
in Cincinnati recently, at prices ranging from $60 to 


$139. 


An immense deposit of Paris white or mag- 
nesian china clay has been found near Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo, 

A Carnotic seminary of the order of St. 
Francis is to be erected at Rock Island, Ill., at a cost 
of $60,000, 


Virortans are talking about a railroad from 
Lynchburgh, which shall lead under the arch of the 
Natural Bridge. 


One of the Mormon bishops has just died, 
and ten widows clasp their children to their breasts 
and refuse to be comforted. 


Carro.iton, IIl., has voted $50,000 to the 
first company that builds a cross-road running east 
and west through her borders, 


Tuey are harvesting good clear ice over « 
foot in thickness, at St. Albans, Vt. But they are 
compelled to haul it away on wheels. 


A conorep man died recently in Brazil at 
the age of 150. He could remember events occurring 
in 1730, two years before the birth of Washington. 


A youne lady in New London, Conn., ran 
a pin into her hand on Tuesday, 25th ult., and died of 
lockjaw on Friday. She was to have been married 
on Saturday. 


Some indorsers to a note in Maryland, 
claimed that they were not liable, because the note 
was signed on Sunday, but the Court thought other- 
wise. 


Tue Utica “ Herald” advises the workmen 
of Central New York to avail themselves of the co- 
operative principle, and build up industrial interests 
in that locality. 


A Western paper recently expressed a hope 
that when a lecturer next appeared before an audi- 
ence in its town, he might have “‘a more comprehen- 
sive audience.” 


Tue friends of the public schools in Mary- 
land clamor for the re-establishment of the State Board 
of Education, which the present Constitution wiped 
out of existence. 


Accorpinc to a San Francisco statistician, 
our commerce with China amounts to this: We send 
them annually $9,000,000 and receive $4,000,000 ; the 
balance against us being just $5,000,000, 


On the St. Louis River, in Minnesota, is 
found what is probably the largest bed of slate in the 
world. It is of admirable quality, and could employ 
10,000 quarrymen for a long term of years. 


A TENNESSEEAN was recently sentenced to 
death for horse-stealing, and then, on being convicted 
on another indictment for the same crime, was sen- 
tenced to twenty-one years’ imprisonment. 


Tue Mobile “ Register” says that the object 
for which the South struggled in the rebellion has been 
**transferred to anotherforum.”’ If the South follows 
such a blind leader, it will fall into the last ditch, 


Sr. Louis has provided itself with a “ Yellow 
Maria,” a “new and elegant vehicle,” which takes the 
place of the Black Maria, the latter having come toa 
violent and untimely end owing to runaway horses, 


SrevEntTy-FIVE vessels, whose tonnage amount- 
ed to 46,146 tons, were built, in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in 1869, There were seventeen ships, 
thirty-eight barks, nineteen brigs, and one schooner. 


Tue leading ex-rebels seem to be all gravi- 
tating into the life insurance business. Admiral 
Franklin Buchanan, who, as a Baltimore paper says, 
has grown gray in great deeds, is their latest recruit. 


Tue bark Nile, of New London, Conn., 
which has been absent nearly twelve years, is coming 
home for repairs. She has taken, since she left New 
London, 9,400 barrels whale oil, and 240 barrels sperm. 


Tue elephants of Ceylon, which, from the 
beginning of history, have su roe India, are about 
to be preserved. The Duke of Edinburgh on his visit 
will be provided with a special license for elephant- 
hunting. 


Tue Housatonic Water Company, of Derby, 
Conn., have seventy-five men employed on the canal, 
and have finished the locks. The work of repairing 
ban —— dohe by the freshet is rapidly pushing 
orward, 


A pitt is now before the North Carolina 
Legislature to exempt all mills now established, or 
hereafter to be established, in that State, for the man- 
ufacture of cotton or wool, or both, from taxation, for 
the period of five years. 


Tur citizens of Oak Creek, Wis., were some- 
what astonished the other night by the fall of a meteor. 
It made a hole in the marshy ground as large asa 
barrel, and when taken out, the stone was still hot, 
and emitted a sulphurous smell. 


Governor Horrman has written to General 
Ranney, of St. Louis, that such influence as be pos- 
sesses shall be cheerfully given to any measures de- 
signed to promote the welfare of the veteran heroes 
of our last war with Great Britain. 


A son of ex-Senator William M. Gwinn de- 
livered his maiden speech in the California State Sen- 
ate on the 13th instant, in support of resolutions to 
rescind the action of a former Legislature in ratifying 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


A Macon paper reports that a lot of “ worth- 
less securities’? among the assets of the Bank of the 
State of Georgia were sold at auction in Savannah for 

365, and among them was $40,000 in- bonds of the 
Blue Ridge Railroad of South Carolina, The next day 
the purchaser sold these bonds for $20,000, reserving 
the balance of the trash for another turn. 


Tne Milwaukie “ Wisconsin” makes a loud 
complaint because the Legislature adjourned over Fri- 
day till Monday, protesting against this “‘ wholesale 
robbery of the people,’’ and telling the members that 
their time belongs to the State which pays them their 
wages, and they should at least work eight hours a 
day for six days, to complete a week’s time, 


Tue seizure of the specie of the Bank of 
Louisiana, during the war, is at last causing much 
plain talk in New Orleans. The “ Bee,” of that city, 
says that the President of the Confederate States, his 
cabinet officers, and the Treasurer and Assistant Trea- 
surers of the Confederate States, owe it to themselves, 
as well as to the bill-holders of the New Orleans banks, 
to whom these four milijons in coin belonged, to in- 
form the pubue Where aud to wlat objects the Inoney 
Was applicd, 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—£ALT LAKE CITY—THE RESERVED CIRCLE IN THE MORMON THEATRE FOR THE CHILDREN OF RRIGHAM YOUNG.—FROM A SEETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
OVERLAND SCENES. 
By THomas W. Knox. 


SauT Lake Crry is an interesting spot for a 
halt of a few days on the overland journey, 








both in its natural and social aspects. The 
great lake and the mountains are close at hand, 
and the lovely Valley of the Jordan makes a 
sharp contrast with the snowy peaks that over- 
hang it. A mile west of the town is a sulphur 
spring, of a temperature of a hundred and two 
degrees, gushing from the hillside in a stream 
several inches in diameter, and never failing 
from the year’s beginning to the year’s end. 


Two miles beyond it is the Hot Spring, that 
spouts up a large column of water, of a tem- 
perature sufficient to boil an egg. The air is 
pure and clear, the climate is delightful, and 
everything seems to invite one to rest and re- 
pose. Viewed from the hills, the city—with its 
low, adobe houses, its shdde-trees of locust, 
cottonwood, maple, aspen and walnut, its wide 
verandas and trellised vines, and the bright 





ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—SALT LAKE CITY—THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT MORMON TEMPLE. 





streams flashing along the streets—forms an at- 
tractive picture. While interesting from its 
situation, it is equally interesting for its social 
features. Possessing peculiar views on the sub- 
ject of matrimony, the Mormons are an indus- 
trious and temperate people, and have brought 
wealth and prosperity out of the country which 
was a wilderness when they entered it. 

It is not vouchsafed to all Gentiles to enter 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT.-—SALT LAKE CITY—THE RESERVED CIRCLE FOR THE WIVES OF BRIGHAM YOUNG IN THE MORMON 1HEATRE.—FROM i SKETCH BY OUB SPECIAL ARTIST. 


the houses of the Mormons, and examine their | which he scans the assembled multitude. The 
private life, but there is no restriction upon | tabernacle where the winter services are held 
seeing them in public. One may go to their | has a circular roof, and will seat a large con- 
theatre and the churches, can hear what their | | gregation, though its capacity is less than that 
preachers tell them, witness the dramatic | of the Bowery. The women are generally in 
displays that amuse them, and may study the | the majority, and occupy the most prominent 
habits and manners of men, women and chil- | seats near the pulpit. The Mormon families 
dren when seated together in a public place, | turn out in goodly numbers to attend divine 
And it is into the 
church and the theatre 
that the pictures which 
this article accompanies 
have carried the reader. 
The Mormons are 
building a magnificent 
temple of granite, 
which is intended to 
seat ten thousand peo- 
ple, and when finished 
will be one of the finest 
structures for religious 
purposes in America. 
But it is not yet com- 
pleted, and in the mean- 
time the Saints wor- 
ship in a frame build- 
ing in winter, while in 
summer théy assemble 
in the Bowery, which 
isan immense arbor, 
with seats of rough 
boards, and a roof of 
boughs, supported by 
upright posts. The 
Bowery is very com- 
fortable on a hot day 
in the warm season, 
and much more agree- 
able than any finished 
building. The Gentiles 
are more partial to at- 
tending service in the 
Bowery than in the 
frame structure. The 
Congregation frequent- 
ly numbers five thou- 
sand people, and when 
it is known that Brig- 
ham Young will speak, 
the attendance is sure 
to be The Mor- 
mon leader is not a 
natural orator, though 
he frequently tells the 
Saints and the Gentiles 
some plain truths. He 
does not have time to 
study his sermons very 
carefully, and occasion- 
ally he doés not preach 
for several weeks ata 
time. Strangers are 
quite as much interest- 
ed inthe congregation 
88 in the sermon, and 
& bew-coOmer may gen- 
erally be discovered by 
the eagerness ‘with 








ACROSS THE CONTIWENT.—SALT LAKE CITY— MORMON LEADER WITH HIS LAST ““SEaL” IN THE MOBMON THEATRE.—FROM A SKETOH BY OUR 
SPECIAL ABTIST. 


worship, and are quite as punctual in church- | San Francisco and Chicago. It will seat eight- 
going as the inhabitants of New Eng'and “eg | een hundred persons, and has a splendid ward- 
The theatre is the wonder of Salt Lake City. robe, made in Salt Lake from goods purchased 
cost more than two hundred thousand doiiara, in New York. Probably there is no other the- 
and was built before the railway extended | atre in the United States that could costume a 
west of the Missouri River. The walls are of | play more readily than this one, and there are 
brick and rough stone, covered with stucco, and | very few whose scenery and machinery are 
it is the largest and best play-house between | more elaborate. With few exceptions, the act- 
ors are native amateurs, 
who perform gratu- 
itously, and, what is un- 
usual for free players, 
perform very well. 
Some of Brigham 
Young’s daughters are 
excellent actresses, 
and several of his sons 
have elicited praise 
from stony-hearted crit- 
ics. The house is open 
three evenings a week ; 
the performers are en- 
gaged by day in their 
ordinary avocations, 
and the alternate even- 
ings are devoted to re- 
hearsals. Engage- 
ments are occasion- 
ally made with stars 
at high salaries. Mrs. 
Julia Dean Cooper 
played a long engage- 
ment there three years 
ago, at two hundred 
dollars a night. When 
the theatre was first 
opened, the audiences 
were very verdant and 
inexperienced. ‘“ East 
Lynne "used to set 
them sobbing so as al- 
most to stop the play 
and “Camille” turned 
the eyes of everybody 
into aqueducts the first 
night it was produced. 
But with the march of 
improvement the na- 
tives have had their 
hearts hardened, and 
they will now sit as 
cold and critical as an 
audience at Booth’s 
or. Niblo’s. When a 
Mormon has taken to 
himself a new wife, she 
attracts a great many 
eyes on her first appear- 
ance in the theatre, for 
the inhabitants of Salt 
Lake City have quite as 
much curiosity as those 
who dwell in the valley 
of the Hudson or the 
Connecticnt. The hus- 
band generally sits by 
the side of his new 
spouse, and she may 
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be ‘known by her bride’s dress and bonnet, the 
game as if she were in any other part of the 
United States. Her husband may be young or 
old, grave or gay ; she tries to appear as if she 
did not heed him, but is intent only upon the 
mimic life of the play. 

The parquet of the theatre is occupied by the 
families of the leading Mormons, that of the 
great head of the Church having a prominent 
place. Brigham’s wives are generaliy very at- 
tentive to the play, and evidently consider it 
their duty to look and listen, just as if they were 
attending church. The Gentiles are seated in 
the dress circle and galleries, and a part of one 
gallery is reserved for the children of Brigham. 
Notwithstanding that he has buried ten ortwelve 
children, he has about sixty that call him father, 
and the rumor is, that he does not know them 
all when he sees them. Of course his wives 
and children are admitted to the theatre free, 
on account of belonging to the family of the 
proprietor. But in spite of this large dead-head 
list, the house makes a clear profit of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars annually. Brigham built 
the theatre as a speculation, and as he had the 
power to advise, and practically to require the 
people to attend it, he was pretty sure that it 
would not be a losing business. He says the 
people will have amusement, and it is best that 
they should have it in a healthy and harmless 
ferm. He generally attends the performances, 
sometimes sitting in an armchair in the middle 
of the parquet, and sometimes in one of the 
private boxes. 








THE THOMPSON COLLECTION. 


New York has never undergone such a 
period of sensation with regard to Art as she is now 
enjoying. During the past ten days more than twelve 
thousand persons have visited the two galleries in 
which Messrs. Leeds & Miner have exposed Mr. 
Thompson’s paintings for sale. And from two to 
four Pp. M. it has been literally dificult to move round 
the smaller gallery, in which the more modern works 
are exhibited. We may candidly congratniate Mrs. 
Thompson on the anticipated results of this sale, 
which at first we had serious doubts upon. The pur- 
chasing public from Boston, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington have been largely represented during the past 
week, and while disposed to condemn a proportion of 
the works as totally unworthy the reputation of the 
deceased as a picture-collector, the leading connois- 
seurs from all cities as well as our own are unani- 
mous in their laudation of the grander specimens 
upon the walls, 

As merely three days now remain upon which the 
galleries will be open for free exhibition, previous to 
the commencement of the sale, we advise none who 
love Art, and have not yet seen it, to neglect visiting 
the Thompson collection. As a delightful day, they 
will have reason to congratulate themselves upon 
giving up the time. And in this busy nation and 
busy year of the Lord, the sacrifice of a day to intel- 
lectual enjoyment, when it be of a high order, can 
scarcely be asked from any one. 








PRINTING AND PusLiIsHING In France.—An 
interesting report relative to the restrictions on print- 
ing and bookselling in France has just been issued by 
the Societe des Gens de Lettres in Paris. A commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the reforms necessary 
to be made in the laws affecting printers and publish- 
ers having addressed to the society an invitation to 
express its views, the latter have replied in a long 
document, chiefly prepared by M. Henri Cellier. The 
report says: ‘‘The man of letters in the nineteenth 
century is neither an eccentric being living outside 
the pale of civilization, nor the favorite of a Oxsar, 
nor the dependent of a Mecenas.” Among the re- 
forms which the society demands is that the printing 
and publishing shall be as entirely freed from what is 
called “‘ preventive measures ” as any other branches 
of industry ; that the existing police laws affecting 
the publishing and printing trades shall be abolished ; 
that licenses for exercising tnem trades shall no 
longer be necessary ; that while the authurs’ and pub- 
lishers’ names shall be declared, and copies of all 
publications deposited, no sureties or caution money 
shall be required; and that at: er in any other 
sorts of commodities shall be pern:.. 2d to sell publica- 
tions. The abolition of stamps and restrictions on 
colportage or the hawking of books, so important in 
country districts, also figure among the reforms sug- 
gested, Altogether, the report presents a curious 
picture of the burdens on literature in France. 


ImporTANT TO FematEs.—One thousand sew- 
ing machines are to be given away by Mr. Hitcu- 
cock, the Music Publisher, to enlarge the circulation 
of his new Monthly Magazine. Instead of spending a 
large amount of money in advertising, he proposes to 
give a $75 machine to each person who obtains 26 
subscribers at $3 each for one year; thus he will en- 
able many persons of small means to possess a sewing 
machine by getting their friends to subscribe to his 
really valuable Magazine. This chance is well worth 
attention. Call upon or address Bens. W. Hitcu- 
COCK, 24 Beekman street, New York. You can geta 
copy of the Magazine at your newsdealer’s. 


Mr. Semmons, of 687 Broadway, is one of 
the most scientific opticians in the city, and his inven- 
tion of the now celebrated Brazilian Pebbles has made 
his name familiar to all having occasion to use spec- 
tacles. His opera, field and marine glasses are of 
unusual power, and are finished in the highest style 
of art; while his scientific glasses, from their scope, 
strength, and durability, are not surpassed by any on 
either continent. 

Lovers of music will be pleased to learn 
that Boosey & Oo., of 644 Broadway, are publishing 
for the pianoforte the choicest and most popular 
operas, with overtures, etc., in a durable and attract- 
ive form, at the surprisingly low price of fifty cents 
each. Thiswill place within the reach of all the most 
charming music of the day, and the operas, elegangy 
bound im éloth and gilt, at one dollar each, will be 
very popular and suitable for presents. 


La Beriz Attrance.—Everybody either 
knows, or ought to know, something about “ La Belle 
Alliance,” the farm made famous by the battle of 
Waterloo. Everybody, however, does not know 
how it came to be called “La Belle Alliance.” It 
was thus: A Norman who resided there, after 
being married twice to in her own station in 
life, chose for ber third husband her plowman, and in 
ridicule of this match her farm was thereafter called 
“ La Belle Alliance "—“ a pretty marriage, indeed |”’ 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Men of extremes—Hatters and shoemakers. 
To remove stains from character—Get rich. 


A POINT any woman can appreciate—Point 
ace. 


How To find happiness—Look in a dic- 
tionary. 


Way isa waten Sy Mi like a whale ?—They both 
come to the surface to blow. 


Ir is said that the tea most in favor among 
unmarried ladies is beau he. 


On a child being told that he must be broken 
of a had habit, he replied, “Papa, hadn't I better be 
mended ?”” 


Waar stone should have been placed at the 
Garden of Eden after the expulsion? Adam ain’t in. 
(Adamantine). 


A MISERABLE wretch of an old bachelor ob- 
serves that he looks under the marriage head for the 
news of the weak. 


A Kansas paper, sneering at the stupidity of 
@ contemporary, says: “The best thing he has got 
off this week is a dirty shirt.” 


‘*My wife,” said a wag, ‘‘came near calling 
me honey, last night.” ‘Indeed! How was that? 
““Why, she called me old beeswax.” 


Txere is an old proverb that says that con- 
teutment is the true philosopher’s stone. Brown 
one it’s very likely, for nobody has ever found one or 
the other. 


**HusBanp, do you believe there ever was a 
case of everlasting constancy?’ “ Yes, a number of 
them.”’ “ Where did they happen?” “Oh! you will 
find them in books.” 


Sarp a youngster in high glee, displaying 
his purchase to a bosom friend on the sidewalk: 
“Two cocoanuts for ten cents! that will make me 
sick to-morrow, and I won’t have to go to school.” 


A 11TTLEz boy was munching a bit of ginger- 
bread. His mother asked who gave ittohim. ‘Miss 
Johnson gave it tome.” “ And did you thank her for 
it ply “Yes, I did; but I didn’t tell her so,”’ was the 
reply. 


A supcE said to # toper on trial for drunk- 
enness : “‘ Prisoner, you have heard the complaint for 
habitual drunkenness ; what have you to say in your 
defense?” ‘ Nothing, please your honor, but habit- 
ual thirst.” 


Ir is a singular fact that ladies who know 
how to preserve everything else, can’t preserve their 
tempers. Yet, it may easily be done on the self-seal- 
ing principle. It is only to keep the mouth of the 
vessel tightly closed. 


Ar a collection made at a charity fair, a lady 
offered the plate to a rich man who was noted for his 
stinginess. “I have nothing,’ was his curt answer. 
“Then take something, sir,” she replied ; “‘ you know 
I am begging for the poor.” 


“Do you mean to challenge the jury?” 
whispered a lawyer to his Irish client in California. 
** Yes, be jabers,”’ was the answer, “if they don’t 
acquit me, I mean to challenge every spalpeen of 
’em ; I wants ye to give ’em all a hint of it, too.” 


A MERCHANT was the other day reproving. the 
keeper of a low sroggery for his ——— mode of 
getting a living. i. my living as respectably as 
you do,” said the rum-seller. “ Don’t you live by 
your bargains?” “ Yes.” “ Well, su do I, by my bar 
gains!” 


A youne gentleman, five years of age, was 
approached with childish endearments by an infant of 
eighteen months. “ Don’t rng see,’’ said the mother. 
“that the baby wants to k ou?” “ Yes,” repli 
young maturity, indignantly; “ ‘ihat’s because he takes 
me for his papa.” 


**Brrpcet, how came you to burn the bread 
so?’ “Och! ‘an’ is it burned it is? Sure, then, 
ma’am, but it’s no fault of mine, for wasn’t you 
afther telling me, the last thing afore you went out, a 
large loaf must take one hour, an’ I made three large 
loaves, so I baked ’em three hours jist; for what 
else should I do?’ 


Tue venerable Doctor was, through his 
long —_—, unequally yoked with a very ill-tem- 
pered wife. In the furnace she tended so constantly 
he was, we doubt not, purified for the Master’s use, 
and at the age of nearly ninety passed to his rest. 
When, a few months later, the. eath of his i 
was announced, an old pena yon expressed 
regret, saying ‘“‘he had hoped the doctor would 
had time for a little peace before she followed him.” 











Tue people have been so much imposed 
whe by several worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are 
ad to be able to recommend a preparation which 

on be depended on as contai the virtues of that 
invaluable medicine, and is worthy of the 
fidence. Dr. AYER’S SARSAPARI 
when anything can cure the diseases that require an 
alterative medicine. 








Pimples on the Face, 


Comedones, Black Worms, Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions and Blotched Disfigurations on the face, origi- 
nate from a Suppressed Secretion, and are positively 
cured by Ny Comiedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It tones the skin, prevents wrinkles, opens the pores, 
exudes morbid secretions, cures all eruptions of the 
skin, and contains no Lead Poison. 

prepared only by DR. B. C. PERRY, ome Street, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 50-61 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dispose of 
one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six 
first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until — the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. 











Holloway’s Pills. When the weary suf- 

ferer tosses upon his fevered pillow, let him use these 
ills, which, by pans the causes which obstruct 
is rest, will make him enjoy refreshing _ 


ARKEEPER'S GUIDE TO MIX DRINKS. 
Send 10 cts, to BIRD, Port Deposit, Md. 747-50 








Evenreopy contemplating making purchases for the holidays, or tesiring 
really serviceable and reliable timekeepers for their own use, « - sell agaia, 
shou'd, before buying eleowhere see our superior and unezce 


10 V Watches! 


alle ated aad soln way — one price system of general average, which is meeting 

the moet th atisfaction po omer nh, Per full ‘tieulart, and ua 

peralicied liberal bomen for acents and elubs 1 om or address 
MICHELIN @ CO., Broadway, 8. EB. cor. Pultoa &., New York 


740-53 





BND T’sS 


FANCY READY-MADE 234 
Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 


ay for business, and surpassing all others 
= ee ¢ an — Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and 


E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted tion: :ivera terms. 


Union. Liberal Terms. 
748-60 





1Amaz\on. 





R, anncnaS 
AMAZON PILLS. 
These PILLS are a CERTAIN Cur for the following 
Complaints : 

CONSUMPTION, FEVER AND AGUE, INTERMIT- 
TENT FEVERS, QUINSY, SORE THROAT, 
Cormes GOLDS, ASTHMA, DYS- 
PEPSIA, BRONCHITIS, 

DIARRHEA, SICK HEADACHE, DISEASE OF THE 
KIDNEYS AND URINARY ORGANS, WEAK 
BACK, BILIOUSNESS, LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 

SEROUS, Ry to CATARRH, CONSTIPA- 

F THE BOWELS, NIGHT 
OSWEATS, s. 
EPILEPSY. 
ERUPTIONS AND DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
Restoring a clear and smooth complexion, 
LEUCORRHEA OR WHITES, FALLING OF THE 


WOMB, 

And ALL distressing Female Complaints, 
GENERAL WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 
SEMINAL WEAKNESS. 

That life-destroying one man obstinate complaint, 
SEMINAL WEAKNESS, W is so common, and has 
baffled the skill of the best sicians, is at once per- 
manently cured by the AM ZON PILLS. No one 
should permit this enervating disorder to continue, 

as consumption and death are the inevitable result. 

The Pills are put up in pack: of convenient size 
for mailing, and contain a sufficient quantity to ren- 
der only one package necessary in ordinary com- 
plaints. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER PACKAGE. 

They will be sent by mail, poten to any part of 

the world, on receipt of price hich can be inclosed 


in a letter addressed 
DR. G. BE. ALZORA, 
335 Broadway, New York. 
P. 0. Box, 3,696. 
ON EST VIVERE, SED VALERE VITA— 
Life is not mere existence, but the enjoyment of 
health. A my my on the above sent upon appli- 
cation to Post Box 844, New York. 749-52 








enn >t or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how an sex Can fas 


cinate any one they wish, yn this 
wer.) It teaches how to emy, Dr. 
*s and Allen’s Cabalia, Bin y BH, Incant- 


ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marri Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 26 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


OUND AT LAST-——Watches Superseded. 

The Dollar Time Keeper. A PERFECT GEM. Ele- 
gantiy cased in Oriode of Gold, Superior Compass at- 
tachment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, 
glass crystal, size of lady*s watch. A denote cor- 
RECT time, warranted FIVE years, superb and showy 
case, entirely of metal. This is no Woop Compass. 
Is entirely new, patented. 6,500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade ee Address the sole manufacturers, 

GNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 

A GIPSY GIRL will tell your fortune. 

Send age, color of hair and eyes, with 25 cents 
for your Chart of Fate. Address G, HENRY 2 2 So 
52 John Street, New York. 











The New Number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF 
FUN----Just Published---- Forty 
Engravings----The Old Tune ; the 
Universal Pistol ; Shoddy and 
Flunkyism ; the Gradations of 
Love ; the Tammany Donneybrook 
Fair ; the Perils of a Pet Parson ; 
the Follies of Dress ; Pictures of 
the great Democratic Demagogues, 
Peter Bismarck Sweeny, T. W. 
Tweed, Coman, Sheriff O’ Brien, 
Mike Murphy, Mayor Hall, Joe 
Shannon, and all the men of the 
Emerald Ring. or sale every- 
where. 


——— 


A Handsome Full Gilt Photograph Album, 
holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, post-paid, 
r dozen. Circulars 
OUR, Holland, N. Y. 





for 25 cents; 6 for $15 
free. Address CHARLES 
750-69 


$2.25 
SEY 











NUNNS & 
849 Fourth Ave., N. WY; 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 747-53 





No paper can compare with 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM.- 
NEY CORNER 


in the attractive character of its 
Continued Stories. The three now 
occupying its columns— 
L. 
MAUDE’S TERRIBLE 
CRET ; 
Or, Emerald and Ruby, with a 
Diamond Heart. 
By M. T. Caldor. 


IT. 
MINDHA ; OR, THE THUG'S 
DAUGHTER. 
ITT. 
LOLITA, A STORY OF THE 
MEXICAN WAR, 


are different in all but their excel- 
lence, and possess charms for all 
readers. 

The shorter stories are all up to 
the high standard which has made 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


so attractive. The sketches, Anec- 
dotes, Biography, Travels, Man- 
ners and Customs, interest and 
instruct, while the splendid Lilus- 
trations make it a Paper without 
a Rival. 

As a Family Paper, the CHIM- 
NEY CORNER is 80 well known 
that it is needless to commend it. 

“ LOLITA,” our New Story, 
begins in No. 245, issued Monday, 
January 26th, making tt a fine 
time to subscribe. 

Terms : Single Numbers, 10 


cents ; $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





2100 a Month to Agents.—No experience 
necessary. No risk of capital required. Em- 

aos ee mg = asant, permanent, immediate. Call and 
examine t invention, urgently needed by every- 
body, or address for Van Allen & 


particulars, Jree, 
Co., 171 Broadway, N. 749-52 





HE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

REVEALED. — Absent friends and lovers re- 
Claimed. Lost and stolen property recovered. To 
the unmarried, picture of their future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Ali for 50 
cents, by the great astrologist and clairvoyant. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address, stating age and in- 
closing lock of hair, ©. W. SANFORD, ‘box 431, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 749-52 


ELF-CURE OF STAMMERING — not an 
advertising pamphlet, but the most approved and 
successful of self- aoe clearl lained. 
25 cents. HANE t 0., 
tf 119 ,——-4 street, New York. 








6,000 AGENTS WANTED, to sell four inven- 


tions of at valde. All pay large profits to agents. 
Send address, and get pamphlet and sample gratis. 
749-52 GEORGE E. BROWN, Lowell, Mase. 





Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow & 
large commission, to sell our new wonderfal inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
747-59 





MPLOYMENT .—$200 a month with Stencil 
-4 Dies. Samples free. S. M. SPENCER & O©O., 
SEnneDee, Vt. 748-60 


‘ECRETS OF THE LIQUOR TRADE.— 
Send 10 cents to BIRD, Port Deposit, ore. 
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“THE MIRROR AND FARMER, 


PUBLISHED AT MANCHESTER, N. H., 
JOHN B. CLARKE, Editor and Proprietor, 


is an eight-page paper, of forty-eighy columns, of 
size of the New York 7ribwne, and has a larger cir- 
culation than any other secular paper in New Eng- 
land north of Boston. The only farming paper in the 
State. Advertisements 10 cents a line; $1.20 an inch 
of space for each insertion. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than one dollar. 

It ciroulates in large numbers in all the farming 
towns, manufacturing villages and cities of New 
Hampshire, and very "= ly in Vermont, and some 
in all the other States. For general advertising, for 


the price charged (which is the same to all), it has no 
equal in the Eastern States, 

The MIRROR AND AMERICAN—three editions 
Gally—is published by the same. 


750-51 


“ SEMMONS, 
OPTICIAN, 


687 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








minahcne and Importer of powerful Opera, Field, 
and Marine Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Micro- 
scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, Claude Lorraine 
Glasses, and inventor of the 

CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 


to strengthen and improve the sight. Catalogues by 
inclosing stamp. tf 





Gent Fass! Best Story & 
Folly Paper in — 
States. Agents Wan 

Wins Woa.p, x 


IDE 
a WID 


18 


THI 


750-53 








H. H. H Haunter’s Helps to mye A 

®@ 16 Games with Cards on the His- 
tory of U. S. A box, with full directions, sent by 
mail for one dollar. D. ECKLEY HUNTER, Sup't 
Pub. Schools, Peru, Ind. 





HLverywhere commended as really 
the best BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
paper published. 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 
offers the most attractive, interest- 
ing, and healthy reading for the 
Young, combining amusement and 
instruction, forming the mind, the 
heart, and the eye for the future 

career in life. 

Captain Mayne Reid's brilliant 
tale, 

THE RED GORILLA, 
will be followed by 
THE LITTLE BELL-RING- 
ER; Or, The Dismal Keep of 

Ca ilitower 

‘ull of enema and interest. 

The Tales are by the best writers, 
the Illustrations attractive, the Ad- 
ventures, Travels, accounts of for- 
eign life and scenes, of animal life, 
carefully selected Games, Amuse- 
ments, Puzzles, etc., for the Home 
Circle, with Wit and Humor, make 
it a treat indeed. 

The best pupils of the Boston 
schools will be given in the forth- 
coming numbers, and our readers 
will see who are the representative 
boys of that city. 
will then be taken up. 

THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY appears every Wed- 
nesday, and may be had at all the 


Other sections 


news depots. 
0) 


, $2.5 


Terms, 5 cents a number 
am year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
37 Pearl Street, New York. 
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POCKET REVOLVERS. winsiscow 


A neat, durable meee, ow, ce, $2.00, 
A Address HALL OO. ‘ar i ban Gitcago, 





DEGRAAF = TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold Waiciics is so well estab- 
lished as to require no recommendations. 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time.to Gold Watches worth $100 ; Full Jeweled 
Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Leve ors 
extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones. 


Also, an EXTRA HEAVY WATCH, 4 ounces down weight, 
equaling in appearance a gold one costing $250. Price of 
this magnificent Watch, only $25. All our Watches in hunt- 
ing cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, 
$2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 
P $10 tenth the price. 


TO CLUBS.— Where six watches are ordered at one time, 
$25 we send a seventh watch free. Goods sent by express to all 
parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others | 
who suffer from wa = Debility, etc., supplying the | 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
ve Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents for 4 URI with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 


otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 











ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


j Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 

ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The ‘highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 
16W alt St., N. Y. 









| A 








VINEGAR. ~ ‘HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out a For circulars, address F. 1. SAGE, 
— aker, Cromwell, Conn. 746-7 m 








DERS, ” sent free. 
Stafion A, New York city. 





Address B. FOX & CO., 
745-57 





SPLENDID PRESENTS! 





One Thousand $75 Sowlanl iadhines. 


ONE TO 


WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3 EACH, TO 


Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine, 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in advertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the 
amount in purchasing Sewing-Machines, to be given gratuitously to those who will personally exhibit a copy 
and se. re us 25 subscribers at $3 each for one year. We are induced to pursue this course because we be- 
lieve that ‘he MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself wherever shown, and we prefer to obtain 


BE CIVEN TO EVERY PERSON 


a stil large. ciréulation ut once through the exertions of live agents, rather than pursue a long course of 
advertising (at great expense), and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to find its way by that chann« 
into households which would giadly welcome it to-day. Therefore, we offer a first-class $75 Sew ing-Machine 
to each person who wil) send us $75 and the names of 26 subscribers to our MAGAZINE for the year 1870. 
Those who accept our proposition are requested to notify us at once, by mail, inclosing the amount (25 cents 
each) for the specimen copies they desire—one or more. 

Those unacquainted with us can deposit the money at their express office (to be paid upon receipt of the 
Sewing-Machine), at the same time sending us the list of subscribers and the receipt oF the express agent who 


holds the money. 
IBENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 








AGENTS WANTED 
In every City, Town, Village and 
County in the Union, for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


It is by far the most exciting, 
attractive, humorous, entertaining 
and valuable book ever issued from 
the American Press, containing 
a larger amount of historical, 
biographical, curious and start- 
ling incidents than any work of 
modern times, and presented in 
a form so attractive that even the 
untutored mind finds in it subject 
of absorbing attention. Over 


Qne Thousand Engravings, 
by the most eminent artists in 
Europe and America, 128 in 
number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete and elegant 
pictorial work ever published. To 
energetic and efficient canvassers an 
opportunity for making money is 
here offered rarely presented in a 
lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy tt. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK 
in the field, comprising Startling 
Incidents, Interesting Scenes and 
.| Wonderful vents, in all Countries, 
all Ages, and among all People. 
Edited by C. G. ROSENBERG, 
author of ‘ Pragmata,” ‘“ The 
Man of the People,” ete., ete. 

Over One Thousand Illustra- 
tions by the most distinguished 
Artists in Europe and America. 
The list of contributors numbering 
128, among whom are found the 
popular and widely-known names 
of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Bil- 
lings, Cruikshank, Corbould, Byt- 
inge, Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hen- 
nessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, 
Nast, Reid, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this 
would have been considered a miracle.” 
—WN. Y. Herald. 

“Tt is a picture-gallery and library 
combined, and it would not be a very 
great stretch, if we added theatre and 
museum also.— WN. Y. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever print- 
ed. pT 8 Democrat. 

“As a volume of continued informa- 
tion and amusement it is unsurpassed, 
and can be recommended as a valuable 
encyclopedia to families—N. Y. Hr- 
press. 

“One of the most varied and inter- 
esting books recently issued.”—N. Y. 
World. 

“A complete library in itself, not of 
fiction, but of recorded events of excit- 
ing character in modern human bis- 
tory.”"—N. Y. Times. 

Etc., Ete., Ete. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it 
is the grandest book ever published. 
Send for Circulars and Perms 
Address, 

UNITED STATES 
LISHING CO.. 

411 Broome St. N. Y.. 
129 South Clarkegt.. Ch 1cago, dil. 
And 177 West Fourth St., Cin- 


at once. 


PUB- 





24 Beckman Street, New Work. 








cinnati, Ohiay 
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Steinway & Sons’ 
GRAND. SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 






London, 1862, ttt with 
thirty-five first-class Premiums in the United States. 


Warerooms, “Steinway Hall, 





Inventor and pro- 

r, CHAS, K. 

PEVEY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 
747-59 

OOSEY’S HALF- DOLLAR O OPERAS 
> tenor, " 











TO ~ 

ce br eagpatiy bound 'in extra cloth. gitt, §1 
Suitable for 

& ©O., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ARION PATENT 
Wr F P 











Patent yun Jewel $15 and 
+i $25. Chains, sate $10each. Sent 0.0.D. 


20 
t 
a 4 examine 
cee 


to Express the 
United States 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR CO., 


‘o. 79 Nassau St., N.Y. 0 
Awarded Highest Premium, 1869. 








BUBBISH. 


ge am Anrmuus—‘‘ Say, mister / you ¢ take all kinds of rubbish in that cart of yours, don’t you ?” 


- Sau—** Yes, tis in! Juanp in 





ALL “WANTING FARMS, 
EET ey aR Oe ae, oar 
RIMMEL’S S@ EXTRACTS. | } 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 





Waltham Watches, 


PLATE, 








| 


THLANG-IBLANG, | 
was. 16 AND 20 SIZES. 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, To the manufacture of these fine W the 
JOCKEY CLUB, Company have devoted all the science and in the 
GUARDS, art at their command, and confidently claim that for 


fineness and beauty, no less than for the greater ex- 


CuIwEse Bouquet. cellencies of mechanical and scientific correctness of 





design and execution, these Watches are uns 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, P Paris and Londen. anywhere 


Tm this 





SPECIAL REPRES: 


-PRESENPATIVES, 
rane GREEY & CO., 38 VeseySt., N. Y. 
tfo 





attempted, except at 


For sale by all | ° 











Offer an Unéqualed Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Mardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, Micoud, Gerard, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Faylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


=5 Ser s|W ATOR RS 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 





ELECANT BROWRED 
lron Bedsteaas, Cribs and Craases, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish. 


HOVEY & CO., 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


To the Flower and V Garden, 
AND CATALOGUE OF FOR 1870. TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 
The Thirty-seventh read, Colarged and | Combining the essentials of Comyort, Duraditity, 
than 100 — more | cleantinéss and Cheagness. It ms deservedly the 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 





, | Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 748-600 


. for 
mailed licant on the re- 
grin, A copromnet incre armue s' GONSUMPTION iu 








PATER _ For Gas, | 
Kerosene, | 

AND 
\ DAYLIGHT. 
Warranted 


NoT 


& Mabie, 
New York. 


D EXPENSES 
WILSON SEWING 
the world. Stich 
fmOUT MONEY. 
. DN SEW 


Eight Sa oa 
SE 





x “ume” 


~ 





a 





ZOBLAION, 
ored ed Uiveranh other s,s the mo most my | 


: diseases ever 
only -—S-. ully a 4 
diseases. Pro- 


iN, Box 120, 
Oo 





| ble of 
| en. 
| 


debili 
& BENJ. 
OF THE ISSUE OF 
#1,500,000 
BY THE 


AND | 





MOR AL, SOCIAL, 


St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co. |fy- ATIONAL, ~The 


Follies, | 
in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- | 
with interest at eight per cant, per Stogal. ¢ Morals of 


Rag A hy 

r Yor 4 the 7 vada day, are admirably laid 

Seeing egiae ai ow in. the new number of FRANK 
bon and 

LESLIE’S BUDGET OF 


St. Joseph 
gioen0| FUN, now im its thirteenth year. 


*» Manners, and 


2 


and through 


Fhe Company have 0 © ital Stock of .... 
And a t of Land Congress of 


600,000 acres, valued, at the lowest es- icaiiaee The present issue cantains over 
First Mortgage Bonds................. 00+ 1,500,000 | 
— | forty illustrations by the fines 
A ETRE EE $15,500,000 
‘From’ the undersigned. | 
unde 


‘ omic 





artists of the day, hh siateen | 


Se pages of reading ter by the fir Pea a a a 
aale and lDeeTVEEAE 2 OO. Com’ Agents, humorisis of the age. For sale| wm Me I, 


| by every newsman. 





Preece 


or 176 Bresaweg, We New York. 


Mee caer, 


This is no Humbug! 
B= SENDING 30 gute AND STAME. 
a on tae fre al 


ts; sa 











PREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHIERS, 





138 & 140 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION to their 
immense stock of 


MEN’S AND BOYS 


GENTLEMEN'S 


VEROCOATS for all seasons. 
Ore ATS, $8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $90, 925, 99° 
INTER SUITS for all occasions. 
Wom! SUITS, $15, $18, $20, $25, $90, Ga, GM, 
Bors, Sarr all the latest novelties in style ana 
OYS’ SUITS, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 to $29. 
OYS’ OVERCOATS, for ail ages, in every style. 


Large Stock of fi 


men’s Sao — 


| oS oe 


ot —- laped wae 
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